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The impossible task of proving weekend demand 


by Warren Berryman 

APPLICANTS for an area 
exemption lo the prohibition 
on Saturday trading appear to 
be facing a’ “Catch 2z situa¬ 
tion when deuling with the 
Shop Trading Hours Com¬ 
mission. 

If the commission's last 
decision rejecting an applica¬ 
tion for Saturday trading in 
Wainuiomata is "anything to 
go by opinion surveys are in¬ 
sufficient proof of public 
demand for SnlurJay trading. 

Real proof of public 
demand could he obtained 
only by opening Saturdays 
and seeing now trie public re¬ 
spond. 

But opening Saturdays is 
illegal. 

The possibility of obtaining 
an area exemption was in¬ 
cluded in the legislature when 
the commission was estab¬ 
lished. So fur. none has been 


granted by the commission, 
which comprises a unionist, a 
retailer, and a Queen Counsel. 

The Wainuiomata Mer¬ 
chants Association applied for 
Saturday trading. Two sur¬ 
veys were done. 

A Hcylcn survey showed 61 
ner coil of respondents in 
favour of Saturday shopping, 
21 per cent against". I7percent 
neutral, and I per cent un¬ 
decided. 

Wainuiomata. a communi¬ 
ty of 20,000 inhabitants. 8000 
of them employed, lies in a 
valley near Wellington, but 
cut (iff from the capital by a 
tortuous road over Inc moun¬ 
tains. 

It is aptly called a 
"dormitory suburb", with 75 
per cent of working residents 
employed outside their valley. 

Wainuiomata retailers, 
particularly Fletchers and 


National Mutual which owns 
the Wainuiomata shopping 
mall, arc worried by the sur¬ 
veyed fact that consumer 
dollars were not beingspent in 
the valley, but going to Wel¬ 
lington and the Hull Valley, 

The increasing number of 
working wives meant that 
Wainuibntala emptied out in 
the morning lo refill in the 
evening when shops were 
closed. 

The way to capture those 
consumer dollars was through 
Saturday shopping. So an 
application was made. 

The required majority of 
retailers supported the" ap¬ 
plication. Dairy owners, 
privileged by being allowed to 
open both’ Saturdays and 
Sundays, opposed it. " 

Also opposed were busin¬ 
essmen in the land across the 
hill - Pc tone and Hull Valley 


— who had heen enjoying 
Wainuiomata business. 

Despite the distance factor 
the commission held that 
Wainuiomata was little diffe¬ 
rent from any other dormitory 
suburb of any city. 

The community was not a 
tourist resort - a factor which 
might have favoured the ap¬ 
plication - nor was it on a 
major traffic route. 

The commission turned 
down the application. 

The Hcylcn survey pre¬ 
sented as evidence of" public 
demand was rejected by the 
commission, which claimed it 
was a far cry from evidence of 
public demand and all mure 
akin to acquiescence hy a 
slight majority who would 
find Saturday shopping con¬ 
venient." 

The commission's decision 
said that if this sort of area 
exempliun became general, ii 






Lion. Export. Lew Zealand’s unique lager, 


would he "Ciiioslrophie" to 
central city retailers. 

Thus this commission 
wiped out tile possibility lor 
other area exemptions 

To show public demand, a 
survey l\v Hcylcn. (this 
conn try’s leading inuikcl sm - 
vcyors) will not do. 

The hard evident.eol public 
demand would be obtained by 
opening on Saturdays is iuled 
inn because it nuglii have de¬ 
trimental effects on shop, 
keepers on theoihei sidcoi the 
hill. 

When it umc lo giving 
reasons for liiiiiing down the 
application l lie com mission 
was decidely vague. 

fiiit its reference |>• the ca- 
(ostrophic effect on city re¬ 
tailers was not a consideration 
included in the commission's 
jurisdiction as laid down in the 
Aei. 

Almost a law unto itself the 


commission s decisions can't 
be appealed. 

but should theciminiissiuj 
go outside us proper jurisJic. 

lion, a judic ial review miglulK 

called tor. If this shdiilcfhap. 
pen. die presiding judge mg, 
see lit lodrl i nc public demand 

and acceptable evidence of* 
existence, which would help 
any future applicant goingfd 
a S.ituiday Hading exemption 

\s it stands, given ilk 
ueight ol die Wantiiiirnian 
pu-( eilciu. n would hefruitfc, 
lo ■•( i l>e I on- the coinmiswj 
with an application. 

I lie ■ Auckland k 
t>ulets aie iml going beforeibt 

commission with an area if 
| il ii a In >n I licv seek lo dung 
die laxx bv delving it 

I lie \\ a imiium.it at.isciw 
the pat t iu pa ills an esiimairJ 
$3* until hi a Irunless excrete 

I hat is an econuiri. 
precedent xxliich lew would 
Wish to 1 1 *1 low. 



Stats soured by dept’s 
call for prompt data 


liy John Draper 

GOVF.RNM l-NT officials 
wanting up-to-date economic 
imlicatois arc seeking 
private-sector mat k el ic- 
seurehers to do die work. 

While the Statistics 
Department is still (mining 
out the previous year's trends, 
market re sea relic is can 
provide quarterly indicators 
and predictions barely a 
month old. 

The demand for up-to-datc 
data lcsiilis from (he 
Treasury’s switch to quarterly 
national income accounting. 

The Ministry of Agriculture 
mid Fisheries had two options 
after discovering dial the Sta¬ 
tistics Department could not 
provide (lie data in the foim 
needed: lake on stall’to do the 
work itself, or contract the 
work lo the private sector. 

A 'UK iindeistands that in¬ 
ternal MAI' studies indicate a 
private sccloi coutractm can 
do the xvork at a Imvci pi ice. 

MA !■'is pnmenially keen to 
get quarterly indienlots of 
farmers* investment expendi¬ 
ture and farmers’ inuiiedinie 
intentions. 

Field officers already act as 
the ministry’s antennae, de¬ 
tecting the anil tide of farmers 
to investment as it changes 
with droughts, floods, strikes 
and big export orders. 

But now the ministry wants 
n more reliable statistical base. 

Officials arc already dis¬ 
cussing the results of a trial run 
by Market Research NZ Lid 
and the possible extension to 
include a range of indicators. 

Market Reseurch has been 
selling information from a 
1500-Tarm survey which it set 
up two years ago to a growing 
number of businesses supply¬ 
ing the agricultural sector. 

Among the first users were 
the international chemical 
companies seeking to deter¬ 
mine the trend towards con¬ 
servation tillage brought on by 
the fUel crisis and the high 
price or farm machinery. 

Market Research’s panel of 
1500 farmers are interviewed 
every two months with ques¬ 
tions set to determine pur¬ 
chases and product useage. 

The firm claims lo he 
number one in farm research. 
Managing-director Fergus 
Reid saint “Market Research 
has always regarded agricul¬ 
ture as a seperate sector. Other 


linnsh.nl tended inumsulcu 
as p.irt nl the national nu¬ 
ke l 

Rent claims the ddti 
produced by the survey cam- 
pa if taviuirablv with the Sij- 
lisius I >e part men I liguus 
when pimluccd li»>ni annuJ 
fai in census mateiial. 

After a slow start. Reid M)t 
sales growth targets ax 
alls envisaged are MK 
achieved. And lhe scope»flb 
su rvev. si i etching the IcnpM 
(lie cimntiv and iicmw 2- 
scctnis has been noted n 
Australia where Market Rfr 
seatch has been asked toselup 
a snnilai sample. 

lint a Statistics DepaTintf* 1 
Imidie ii i.iv bring d>* n 
MAF’s plans in huv MajW 
Reseaien’s set vices. MAr 
imisi send us propiisa) W®* 

C ioverimient Staltoii'in®. w 
veiling and on In the Minister 
of Statistics lm approval. 

Application lias yet to 1 * 
made, .illhough it has hc» 
discussed informally W||tliw ; 
department , 

I he Statistics DeparWjJ, 
is questioning the need l 
figures. specially ns a revc* J 
agricultural sialislics 
dueled jointly by i ; 
the department in 1^78 rnf*j. 
no meniion of their iw™- , 

In MAT’S favour is 
relative low cost of getting ii* 
information it wants. • 

But the SltiliMics DegJ 
mem is reluctant to suriw , 
control over the collceliOP_ 
information except Iw osj. 
sional one-off market 
search exercises which* 
unable to supply. . . 

The department is 

.working & produce qigg 
agriculture surveys,. 
not necessarily in lh* 
form as Market Reseal®? 1 ; 
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Venison booms — and process 
rivalry looms . 


by John Draper 

TUMBLING velvet prices a re 
sending deer farmers in search 
of the gulden hinds. 

Within the last two months 
prices for the prized aphrodi¬ 
siac have fallen in Korea from 
$235 a kilo to as low as $ 15b a 
kilo, making venison an at¬ 
tractive export once inure. 

By May dccrl’armcrs and 
game processors hope lo have 
two prototype deer slaughter 
houses in operation, one in the 
North Island and the other in 
the South. 

Specifications will be 
delivered lo the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries this 
week for approval. 

Officials are interested 
primarily in hygiene stand¬ 
ards. Once satisfied they will 
issue the necessary licences. 

Bui the meaty problem 
confronting deerfnrmers is 
who will Jo the slaughtering. 

The Meal workers Union, 
which claims jurisdiction 
demanded the work at last 
year’s award mlks with the 
Freezing Companies As¬ 
sociation. 

The companies, none of 
whom have declared an inte¬ 
rest in venison, refused but 
gave a written undertaking 
that when deer were slaugh¬ 
tered on their premises, 
freezing workers would do the 
job. 

But deerfarmers do not 
want freezing workers in their 
slaughter houses. 

A joint sub-coinmiliee of 
farmers and game processors 
chaired by John Morrissey, of 
Christchurch-based hnking 
powder manufacturers ana 
game processors T J Ed¬ 
monds, has consulted the 


Food Processing and 
Chemical Union which covers 
workers in gainc-packing 
sheds. 

Morrissey said the union 
had not raised insuperable 
problems. Basically, game 
processors will carry on much 
as before, but handling, 
farmed venison instead of 
hunted. 

Union secretary Garth 
Frazor dismisses suggestions 
that there will he any conflict 
with the meatworkers over 
who should slaughter deer. 

"We are not going to gel 
into an argument with them." 

he said. 

"We look on deer slaugh¬ 
tering as a natural extension of 
vensum processing.” 

The union also pressed their 
employers for recognition of 
their claim when the game 
processing award was last 
negotiated hut the point was 
not finalised. 

Frazer says there have not 
been any specific discussions 
with the subcommittee on the 
establishment of slaughter 
houses and said there did not 
appear to be any overriding 
difficulties. 

The killing season for deer 
is likely to be short - April and 
May. 

The deer will be at their 
heaviest then, and farmers will 
be keen to cut down herd 
numbers before winter. 

Fawns lake 18 months to 
mature ready for slaughter. 

The liming will be noted by 
the freezing workers many of 
whom are joining (he dole 
queues as works close down 
with the end of the lamb and 
mutton season. 

Morrissey’s committee en¬ 
visages slaughter houses 


Celebration drinks for 
visiting BP consultant? 


by John Draper 

LADBROKES, the London 
bookmakers, would do a brisk 
business down under if they 
could take bets on who will ge't 
the stand-alone methanol 

g iant contract from the 
iovernment. 

The Government’s decision 
- already postponed from 
December — is not expected 
from Energy Minister Bill 
Birch until later this month. 
Till then il seems anyone's bet 
as lo whether Petrocorp or BP 
will lead the favoured con¬ 
sortium. 

The Petrocorp camp is op¬ 
timistic. its hopes raised by the 
visit of two Government of¬ 
ficials to the headquarters of 
its partner, the Alberta Gas 
and Chemical Company in 
Canada, for last-mihqte talks. 
But the officials will also be 
meeting BP representatives in 
New York. ... 

, Alberia Gas wants a 50 per 
cent stake in a 1200 tonne a 
day methanol plant to be built 
In Taranaki. It won’t get that 
much,' unless it can persuade 


officials otherwise; but is ex¬ 
pected to be happy with a 
sizeable share above 25 per 
cent. 

BP’s consortium has lone 
been the front runner and 
pessimistic Petrocorp officials 
believed Birch has handed 
British-based oil company the 
plant on a plate lastyear. 

Fletcher Holdings. a 
partner in the BP consortium 
with the Challenge Corpora¬ 
tion, Shell and the Mitsui 
Corporation of Japan, is con¬ 
fidently advertising for a 
managing-director for the 
subsidiary company it will 
establish. 

BP proposes a larger meth¬ 
anol plant, 2000 tonnes a day. 
and wnnts assurances of a 
domestic market. 

To confuse punters further, 
BP’s British engineering con¬ 
sultants and methanol plant 
building specialists Dayy In¬ 
ternational will in Wel¬ 
lington next week.; 

Chairman Sir John Buckley: 
will host a cocktail party, 
rijmoured to be a celeb ration, 
during his stay. 


capable of killing 50 deem day 
and jointly owned hy farmer’s 
in a locality. Each will cost 
$15,000 to $20,000 with 
chilling facilities and may 
operate only for a few da vs n 
year, at least until venison 
lakes over as the main export 
from velvet. 

A 100-Jeer-a-day works 
plan has also been submitted 
to officials for approval. 

From the works, carcases 
will he sent to the game 
processors. 

The returns from venison 
are already looking attractive 
compared with velvet. 

Huge quantities of Chinese 
velvet are flooding on to the 
Korean market, which ab¬ 
sorbs 80 per cent of New 
Zealand's exports. 

Korean wholesalers are also 
reported to be well stocked 
with Russian and Alaskan 
velvet as the New Zealand 
product comes on to the mar¬ 
ket, driving down prices. 




, W h 


Who will do tha slaughtering? 

The Korean economy is 
depressed, a const mint" to 
demand worsened by a recent 
20 per cent devaluation and an 
increase in import duties. 

There are indications that 
the balmy days of high velvet 
prices are over and that the 
market will settle hack to a 
lower level and possibly 
higher volume. 

in contrast, the demand for 
venison is (insatiable in the 
short term. 

In l‘>72, venison exports 
topped44fm tonnes, mainly to 
West Germany. Nuxv they arc 


down to SOU tonnes, earning 
more than S4 million. 

The West Germans arc 
keen to huv more and the price 
of $3.3i)-$3.5<> a kilo on car¬ 
case weight is unlikely ludiup. 
even if there is a big iiicic:i-.c m 
supply. 

Morrissey says deer farm¬ 
ing will enable ume-iinmcin 
examinations!<■ be carried out 
Tor disease, allowing carcases 
to be certified lor export to the 
United States other than 
New York, winch alreaib 
buys New Zealand venison - 
and Australian. 
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TASMAN economic union 
talks began again in Welling¬ 
ton without prior announ¬ 
cement by either Govern¬ 
ment. Ten Australian depart¬ 
mental officials met their 
Treasury, Reserve Bank, Fo¬ 
reign AITairs. Trade and In¬ 
dustry, nnd Customs counter¬ 
parts to lay the groundwork 
for the Fraser-Muldoon 
meeting in March. 

SAUDI Arabia raised the 

B rice of its light crude oil by 
IS$2 a barrel to US$26, an 
increase of more than 8 per 
cent. New Zealand imports 
nearly a quarter or its oil from 
Saudi Arnbia. The price rise 
will be backdated to I Jan¬ 
uary. 

DECISIONS on future elec¬ 
toral administration began to 
emerge from the select com¬ 
mittee set up last year. Elec¬ 
toral rolls maintenance will be 
the sole responsibility of the 
Post Office, which will be ac¬ 
countable to the Minister of 
Justice. The Justice Depart¬ 
ment will continue to nave 
overall control over electoral 
administration. A committee 
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of permanent heads has been 
set up to co-ordinate future 
administration, and an in¬ 
dependent computer expert 
from Databank retained to 
advise on changes to the much 
criticised computer system. 

RUSSIA expelled New 
Zealand Ambassador to 
Moscow Jim Weir in retalia¬ 
tion for (he expulsion of the 
Soviet Ambassador from 
Wellington. There is specula¬ 
tion now that the Government 
will order the Dairy Board to 
stop selling butter to the Rus¬ 
sians. 

ANCHOR butter sales 
recovered strongly in Britain 
during the second half of last 
year to 106,000 tonnes after, 
disastrous first months, when 
less than 40,000 tonnes were 
sold. The final figure was still 
short of the 120,000 quota al¬ 
location for the year talcing the 
board’s butter mountain in 
Britain close to 80,000 tonnes. 
This year’s quota is 115,000 
tonnes. Quotas beyond have 
still to be decided by the EEC 
Council of Agricultural Min¬ 
isters. 


THE PRICE of milk went up 
by 3 cents to 18 cents a bottle. 
Dairy owners will not sell 
milk, emphasising demands 
for higher margins. 

A PIPELINE to carry 
products from the Marsden 
Point oil refinery to Auckland 
is again under consideration 
by tne Government. Now the 
150 kilometre pipeline will 
cost $40 million. An alterna¬ 
tive is to extend port installa¬ 
tions at the refinery. 

TRADING bank reserve as¬ 
sets ratios for February have 
been set at 38 per cent of 
demand deposits and 22 per 
cent of time deposits. These 
ratios should leave the trading 
banks with $50 million of free 
funds. 

THE Olympic and Common¬ 
wealth Games Association is 
goingahead with preparations 
to send a team to Moscow, 
despite the Government’s de¬ 
sire that chairman Lance 
Cross should press for a 
change of venue at the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Com¬ 
mittee's meeting inis week. 


THE FOL’S Jim Knox will 
intervene in the Kinleith nay 
dispute as requested by New 
Zealand Forest Products' 
timber workers. He will meet 
with union officials and 
delegates on Monday nnd 
with company representatives 
on Tuesday. 

THE “missing" six United 
Stales diplomats were smug¬ 
gled from Iran by dcpnrling 
Canadians who nad hidden 
them at their embassy for 
three months. Canndn dosed 
its embassy in Tehran. 

SOARING imports, up 39.4 
per cent, turned a record 
Japanese trading surplus in 
1978 of $18.3 billion into a 
deficit of $7.5 billion for 1979. 

PRIME MINISTER Rob 
Muldoon predicted (to (lie 
Pacific Area Travel Associa¬ 
tion conference in Manila) 
that overseas visitors arriving 
in New Zealand would double 
by (he end of the decade. 
Americans are no longer the 
predominant visitors to the 
association’s region. Sixty per 
cent of tourists are now re¬ 
sidents within its boundaries. 
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INFLATION in the United fill N/UC index hit a five * 
States hit its highest peak in 34 scar high Inst week, moving un l 
years last year at 13.3 percent. 1.41 points In 372,59. 6 ^ •! 


The business week 


Radio Otago Limited in¬ 
creased unaudited lax-paid 

profit by 1.3.2 percent for the 
year ended November 1979. 
making it $78,827. Directors 
will recommend payment of 
12.5 per cent final dividend, 
which with the interim 
dividend of 7.5 per cent will 
make a total of 20 percent for 
the year. 

Odlins Limited made a cash 
oiler for Nelson forest owners 
WE Wilkes l td owns 2WKI 
hectares of forest and has in¬ 
terests in wallpaper merchan¬ 
dising. land development. 
hou.se construction hardware 
and limber milling. 

Southern Cross Minerals Ex¬ 
ploration Limited plans to set 
up a treatment plant for 

E recessing gold and silver 
caring ore From its mines in 
Mount Karangahake. The 
company's chairman expects 


the plant to process at leust 100 
tonnes tif goldbearing ore a 
day (foi profits tif more than 
$1 mdhoii a year). 

Ilulllie Farmers Limited 
recorded unaudited tax-paid 
profit ol SI54JHJO for the sit 
months to December 31. A 
tax-free interim dividend of 6 
per cent (3c a share) will be 
paid oil February 25 from 
share premium reserve. 
Australian Consolidated in¬ 
dustries Limited declared the 
company's previous takeover 
bid lor A v Welti Industries 
I .til is unconditional. The new 
oiler will entitle ACI to34per 
cent of Wehl Industry's or¬ 
dinary shares and 73.6 percent 
of its Issued ordinary shares. 
The Commercial Rank Com- 

[ tuny of Sydney Limited has 
icon removed from sha- 
remnrket list at its own 
request. 


The weeks ahead 


FEBRUARY 10-15: New 
Zealand Library Association 
annua! conference in Lower 
Hull. 

FEBRUARY 11-16: Royal 
Society of New Zealand and 
International Union of 
Geological Sciences' joint 
fifth symposium on the 
geology of Goodwana at Vic¬ 
toria uni verity of Welling¬ 
ton. 


FEBRUARY 12-13: Sun- 
da rds Association of Nn 
Zealand joint meetings with 
Standards Association of 
Australia in Christchurch,to 
reach agreement on joint 
standards to be used by man¬ 
ufacturers of both eountrih 
and generally to further trade 
FEBRUARY 20-22: New 
Zealand lias Industry's 1^0 
conference to be opened by 
I nertly Minister Bill Birch. 


Exchange Rates 

As at .fanimry 31, 1980. SIN/. Is worth: 


$269 

Including ——— -—— -- — y 

• return economy air fares 

• transfer to your chosen hotel from 
airport 

• prestigious accommodation with private 
facilities 

j • sightseeing as specified In Itineraries 

Nobody gives you more for your business 
h dollar than Kiwi Holidays in Australia. Eight 
A days In Sydney, leaving one Saturday, 

7 J coming back the next, giving you a full 
\ business week with eleven choices of 
-wb prestigious accommodation. 
m ur go for longer combining other Australian 

i cities - It's all In the Kiwi Holidays to— 

^ Australia brochure. 

h ^To: Kiwi Holidays to Australia, 
y | P-0. Box 3839, Auckland. I 

gag Please send me my copy of Kiwi ■ 
* m\ Holidays to Australia brochure. 1 
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NEW ZEALAND SHEEPSKIN TANNERY 

Known as the Ooldan Shears Tannery, the only 8he*pi | d n 
Tannery In Auckland, New Zealand's largest city Bid 
principal port, li offered for sola. 

NZ$500,000 

Assessed capacity 4,BOO skins par week on a five day 
week, two shifts of eight hours; producing tanned, folly 
finished woolled skins far — 

— Floor rugs end furnishings; 

— Car aoat, truck and bua aeot covora; 

- Hospital and baby care rugs; 

- Specialty footwear and garment waolskln leather*. ■ 

The factory includaa a sawing section making floor • ' ; 

coverings, car sect covers, footwear and some items of 
apparel, and thero Is a shop on the premises. ‘ •*'' 

SALES DOMESTIC EXPORT T0T *I«, f ' 

Present $967,000 $346,000 $1,3)2,000 . 

Potential $1,820,000 $1,820,000 $ 3 , 241 , 0 °^. 

Raw material; Total annual requirement 230,000 iklnil 
availability In excess of 600,000 skins. Nearly all of the . y. 
Tannery requirement Is taken In the green fresh conditio" • 
from e source In the same neighbourhood so economil|"80V- ' 
the preservation end salting costs usual to this type of - r • 
business. Ample year round raw material supply available • M ‘ 
dose to the factory. 

Export Incentives; the New Zealand Government off= 
taxation rebates for Increased exports currently ranging : 
11 to 18* of axport sales value and In 1963 reducing to 
In certain circumstances It Is possible to claim rebates «» 
Instead of a deduction from corporate tax, ’■. 

Other substantial Incentives for export, special 
equipment depreciation rates, loans which revert to 8 r ^ n .;L ■ 1 
subject to certain criteria, promotional aid for expof* - '”-;..;, 
- all of thesa government financed Incentives for the. . >««'• 
development of the business of export sales add strong P”„V 
Inducement, . 

Summary — ' 

An unequalled tanning Investment opportunity Wit" * 
secure raw material supply and through full use pf the ;*■ 
comprehensive New Zealand axport Incantfvas an sxoen*! 1 . 
profit potentiality. 

WILKINSON WILBERFOSS - Contact: DAVID W. 

Auditors to the Company - . .. :/ o 

National Mutual Centre, • ■ ;:i : . 

8hortland Street. Auckland 1, New Zeeland. 

Telephone Auckland 774.790 Tele* NZ31933... ': 
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Cabin crew fly Air NZ into industrial storm 

k« U/nn»n D.__ 


by Warren Berryman 

AIR New Zealand has flown 
into trade union flak that 
threatens schedule disrup¬ 
tions and loss of prestige. 

The dispute with tne 750 
member Airline Flight 
Stewards and Hostesses' Un¬ 
ion over rest periods on the 
Auckland-Los Angeles flight 
has already delayed on flight 
and cancelled another. 

Calculable costs to the air¬ 
line have been more than 
$200,000. Prestige losses as 
passengers switch to other 
airlines are open to specula¬ 
tion. 

No end to the disruptions is 
in sight and attitudes on both 
sides of the dispute appear to 
be hardening. 

Air New Zealand has asked 
its employees for siatT loyalty 
during trying times, hut un¬ 
ionists feel they have bemover 
backwards to help their em¬ 
ployer. 

In the background is the 
widely acknowledged fact that 
Air New Zealand is over¬ 
staffed. The Air New Zealand 


— NAC merger was supposed 
to have reduced staff by 500or 
so through attrition. But staff 
numbers have dropped by 
only 15 to 8702 since the 
merger. 

Several worldwide compa¬ 
risons of airline employees per 
passenger flownper kilometer 
show Air New Zealand to be 
well down the list in produc¬ 
tivity. Estimates of surplus 
staff range from 200 to 1100. 

Which section of the airline 
most needs pruning isa matter 
of dispute. More than sixty 
sales staff have already been 
dispensed with. 

Airline Flight Stewards and 
Hostesses’ Union secretary 
Rick Mirkin agreed the air¬ 
line was overstaffed, perhaps 
by 1100 employees. The air¬ 
line should start sacking 
management staff made 
redundant by the merger, he 
suggested. 

His union’s wage award 
expired last week, and wage 
talks between Air New 
Zealand and union start on 
February 12. 

Mirkin said he had been 


notified that the airline wished 
to reduce cabin staff levels to 
the minimum required by civil 
aviation requirements. 

However desirable in the 
long term, staff cutbacks will 
be expensive in the short term. 
First, there is the difficulty of 
dismissing state servants. 
Second, the airline has many 
staff with long service-oflen 
more than 2U years - and 
redundancy payments will be 
huge. 

The dispute behind the 
delays ana cancellations of 
Los Angeles flights seems 
trivial. The union claims that 
an insufficient rest period on 
just oneofthe 12 Los Angeles 
services fatigues cabin staff to 
a point where safely is ini- 
pared. 

The rest period on this flight 
canic at a lime when cabin 
staffers' mcnml alarm clocks, 
set in New Zealand time, were 
not ready for sleep. 

The union wants an extra 


day's rest in either Los Angeles 
or Honolulu before staffbegin 
work on the return (light. 

One senior staffer said this 
would cost ■ the airline 
$250,000 in employment of 
extra staff. 

Other international airline 
sources suggest Air New 
Zealand cabin duties are no 
more arduous than elsewhere. 

Mirkin argues Air New 
Zealand cabin staff duties 
cannoi be compared with 
other airlines with different 
work schedules and pay rates. 

When cahin staff refused to 
man the return flight from the 
United Slates claiming undue 
fatigue. Air New Zealand 
threatened disciplinary ac¬ 
tion. 

Then it threatened the un¬ 
ion with a common lawsuit for 
damages caused by the in¬ 
dustrial action. Union execu¬ 
tives would have been per¬ 
sonally liable for the airline's 
losses - a possibility with im¬ 


plications far the whole trade 
union movement. 

Air New Zealand backed 
olTthat course and threatened 
to press for penalties under the 
Industrial ' Relations Act 
which prohibits strikes with¬ 
out 14 days notice. 

Mirkin maintains the 
union’s actions was not a 
strike, but the exercise of a 
right not to work under unsafe 
or unduly unhealthy condi¬ 
tions — a technical difference. 

Air New Zealand even¬ 
tually decided to employ the 
standard disputes procedure. 
But when the Auckland Con- 
eillialion Service nominated. 
John Bufion. an ex-Air New 
Zealand employee (including 
service as industrial relations 
manager) ns the independent 
chairman of the disputes 
committee. the ' union 
wouldn’t play ball. 

The dispute went to (lie 
Arbitration Court, where the 
union disputed the couri’sju- 


risdiction. 

Last week the court ruled it 
had jurisdiction and the un¬ 
ionists should continue work 
as usual until the matter is 
settled. 

Air New Zealand public 
relations mnn Craig Saxton 
said the issue was really about 
Air New Zealand's rights to 
enforce contractual commit¬ 
ments entered into by the un¬ 
ion. 

Two observers, one from 
the airline and one from the 
union, recently returned to 
Auckland after monotoring 
conditions about one of the 
flights in question. At lime of 
going to press they had not 
made their reports." 

Mirkin said the Airline 
Pilots Union supported his 
union. The pilots' award of 
1974 prohibits pilots from 
working the hours worked by 
cabin staff. Pilots change oh 
the Los Angeles flight, hut 
cabin crew do not. 


Vidicom: Broadlands brings a 
partner aboard 


AIR New Zealand last week 
bought out 51 percent interest 
in Bmadland’s Vidicom mul¬ 
tiaccess travel hookingsysiem. 
A new company under the 
control of Air New Zealand. 
Multi Access Rese rva t io ns 
Systems (MARS), will be 
formed. 

Air NewZealand is shelving 
its TIAS in favour of the 
Broadlands system. 

Broadlands' Vidicom -was 
first in in the local market. Pan 
Am and British Airways sup- 
porlcd it because it was not 
controlled by a competitor. 
Travel agents similarly gave 
support. 

On the eve of Vidicom go¬ 
ing into operation, Air bfew 
Zealand announced it would 


introduce its TIAS system, 
providing two systems in a 
market that could support 
only one. 

Pan Am and British Air¬ 
ways. are said In be miffed (hat 
they were not given advance 
warning of Broadlands’ move 
to let in Air New Zealand. 

Air New Zealand prev¬ 
iously announced its al¬ 
ien lion to allow for cuuiiy in¬ 
terest in TIAS by travel agents. 
But (here seems to be no 
provisions for travel agent 
participation in MARS. 

Broadlands intends to run 
the reservation system and 
claims this will maintain con¬ 
fidentiality among compet¬ 
ing airlines. 
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Govt coy on Saturday shopping Thomas case coup by 

Penguin Book’s 

by Belinda Gillespie pressure for an immediate Besides the oniinn* tn en- iln> h.mm in c>>nmi«.> ir-..i;., n w 


by Belinda Gillespie 

NO progress was made on the 
question of Saturday shop¬ 
ping when Labour Minister 
Jim linker met representa¬ 
tives of the Retailers* Federa¬ 
tion and Shop Employees' 
Lhiion«m January 30. 

Both groups* will test 
members* attitudes at their 
annual conferences in March 
and neither had seen much 
point to the meeting, called by 
Bolecr.snid RohCamnhcll.of 
the Shop Employees' union. 

They had liojied fur a sta¬ 
te meni of the Government's 

[ lusition. Campbell said. But 
iolger had said there was no 


pressure for an immediate 
decision because the rebellion 
had petered out in areas other 
than Auckland. 

Retailers and union repre¬ 
sentatives agreed there would 
be no change in their contin¬ 
ued opposition to Saturday 
trading nel'urc the mid-March 
meetings, and the Gover¬ 
nment ts expected to hold lire 
till then. 

The union hasn't officially 
changed its stance on Satur¬ 
day trading, but members can 
express their views at a series 
of slop-work. meetings 
planned to begin on February 


Besides the options to en¬ 
dorse or oppose Saturday 
trading, the nallot includes a 
more flexible choice: opposi¬ 
tion hut with room for the 
union to negotiate according 
to circumstances. Campbell 
expects there will he some 
support fur this, though many 
will continue lu vote lor 
hlanlcct opposition. 

Barry Purdic. executive di¬ 
rector and representative of 
the Retailers' Federation at 
last week's meeting, said it had 
been "no more than an ex¬ 
change of views" on how the 
three parties saw the facts. All 
were reasonably agreed tliai 


NRB plans to yield surplus houses 


by Belinda Gillespie 
WELLINGTON'S urban 
motorway will not be cum- 
pie t ed accord i n g to the 
original plan. But extensions 
eventually will relieve the 
peak-hour congestion in in¬ 
ner-city streets at the only two 
exits. 

The Naiional Roads Board 
gave the go-ahead last August 
lor a double-lime highway 
from the Terrace Tunnel to 
Taranaki Street - a more 
"moderate" approach than 
the motorway concept to 
Wellington's I inure mail in c 
needs. 

The abandonment of the 
original motorway plan has 
sparked rumours among 
house-hunters that property 
bought by the Ministry of 
Works for demolition ini- the 
muti.iway will be mining on 
to the market later ihr. vear. 

And Wellington City 
Council senior design engin¬ 
eer Ray Burrell continued last 
week iliai whatever form the 
new road took, there would he 
"some property surplus to 
requirements." ’ But houses 
won’t be pul on the market till 
utter iIn? final decision has 


The public then would have 
to take their chances with the 
Lands and Surveys ballot 
system. 

After going through the 
necessary formalities the 
Lands and Survey Depart¬ 
ment will advertise’properries 
which have become ‘surplus." 
Applicants will be reviewed, 
ami a ballot held among those 
considered "suitable." 

Criteria for suitability vary 
according to the situation, lit 
the ease of land with no 
buildings. an adjoining 
property-owner might be 
considered suitable. A family 
which doesn't own property 
would be considered a more 
suitable applicant for a house 
than a family which Joes. 

Properties are sold at mar¬ 
ket valuation, as estimated by 
the Valuation IX'pariincni. 
and can he bought in three 
whvs. 

• ’Those who opt for a 
renewable lease pay for im¬ 
provements on the land and 
lease the land itself: 

• Those who choose a deferred 
payment licence pay a 20 per 
cent deposit, and die balance 


over tlu* next 20 years: 

• Those with more cash can 
buy the freehold title outright. 

National Roads Board 
road in g director Frederick 
Lailghein said the extension 
proposal was under inves¬ 
tigation. and decisions would 
lie made on the Isa sis of a 
report heme prepared for the 
board and the Wellington City 
Council. 

The hoard has. approved 
work to start on the north¬ 
bound connection at the 
Ngamanga interchange, hut 
noapproval has been given for 
a connection |i>r southbound 
iralYic. 

Burrell is responsible lor the 
report, which will "evaluate 
the alternatives" for the 
pioposed extensions from 
(ihu/ticc Street to Mount 
Victoria. 

Burrell said that although 
the motorway concept has 
been virtually abandoned, 
extensions would take some 
miter form. His job is to pre¬ 
sent all the facts so that the 
politicians can decide on the 
alternatives. He hopes the 
report will he ready within 
three months. 


INCOME TAX AND 

SELF-EMPLOYED A.C. LEVY 
LAST DAY MARCH 7 1980. 


All taxpayers are advised that any 
income tax or A.C. levy remaining 
unpaid after March 7 1980 will be 
subject to 10% additional tax. 

• Where a 1979 return has been filed and 
a statement received, payment should be 
made by March 7, 1980. 

• Where a 1979 return has been filed but 
NO statement received, payment of 
income tax and A.C. levy should still be 
made by March 7, 1980. 

• Where a 1979 return has NOT been filed, 
payment of the estimated amount of 
income tax and A.C. levy should be made 
by March 7, 1980. 

This notice is issued by the Commissioner of Inland. 
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the boom in Saturday trading 
yymild have been less‘drum a tie 
if the shuns had oneneil their 
dm>rs in June miner than at 
Christmas. 

I'nrdic agreed that the 
Federatimi bad rrmvcJ in a 
fence-sitting position Irnm Us 
linn uppuMiiun in l°77. 

Ken Morgan, representing 
the Auckland “rebel" re¬ 
tailers. wruie to the Minister 
asking fur representation at 
the meeting. Mcsuegcsicd that 
llie problems of Saturday 
trading would best be resolved 
without resorting to numerous 
time-consuming and expen¬ 
sive court actions, and 
repeated an invitation to the 
Minister to visit Saturday 
trading areas in Auckland. 

Morgan was sent unlv an 
"interim" reply, dated \lun¬ 
itary 30 in which Bulger said 
he wiiuId "look intii the mai¬ 
ler'' ami write as sumi as pos¬ 
sible. 

Morgan's group, the Inner 
City Progressive Retailers' 
Association, wasn't invited to 
the meeting. Those who slid 
intend were told that pm- 
seditions will ornitniue. 

Ho I ger doesn’t recognise the 
rebels as an authoritative 
erunp. according to his office. 
He questions w hether any one 
pel soil call speak for all the 
activists, who are spread 
ilinmghimt the connin'. 


• Seo retailing feature — Pages 
22-23. 


GRAHAM Beattie, managing 
director of Penguin Books, 
pulled off a publishing coup 
one week before the pardon of 
Arthur Allen Thomas whs 
an null need. He scooped up 
the paperback rights to David 
Ya I fop's honk lieynnd Hea- 

\t/niibh Dun hi. 

Penguin bought the rights 
from Hodder and Stonghmn. 
which published the hardback 
edition 18 months ago. 

The first print run of 20.000 
paperbacks, due out in Fe¬ 
bruary 20. have already been 
presold to the tune of'18.000 
copies. 

A second run is planned. 

The paperback evil I go on 
sale for $5.^5. against just 
under $M Tor the previous 
hardback. 

Beattie said the paperback 
could have been cheaper if it 
had been printed in Asia. But 
Penguin's policy was to print 
in the country of distribution. 

Wright and Carman, of 
Upper Hutt. won the printing 
contract 

Paperbacks arc rarely 
printed in New Zealand, and 
only expensive, high-qualiiv 
paper was available. This ad¬ 
ded to cost. Beattie said. 

Blit the cost was justified by 
the urgcnc-v to gel the book out 
when public interest was high 
• and rising - in anticipaiinn 
of John Barnett's feature Him 
on Yallop’s book 

Beattie said that after 
reading livvoint /iiirv.i/nr/i/,- 
Ihnihi lie was certain Thomas 
must be pardoned. His resulve 
to buy the book was firmed by 


talks with i allop-and Barnett. 

'I he idea of the hook com¬ 
ing out about the same time as 
the film was an attractive 
consideration, he said 

The paperback will he of¬ 
fered worldwide to Penguin 
distributors. 

Beattie said he had hones 
for good sales u> New 
Zealanders living in Australia. 

Following the Thomas 
pardon, most of the limelight 
lias been on author David 
Yal lop. leaving A uckhuul Si nr 
investigative 'journalist Pat 
Booth in the shadows. Booth’s 
investigations, and those of 
forensic scientist Jim Sprmi. 
first undermined the Crown's 
case against Thomas and 
con I rihu ted signi I'icu n I ly lo h is 
pardon. 

Beam- said that while the 
text of rite book would not he 
changed, both Booth and 
Spruit would receive full 
credit in hispuhlicily material. 


What’s in a 
name 


Till-, director of the A uck land 
Manufacturin'.! Association is 
John Whainall. not Watuell. 
as we spelt Jiis name in last 
week’s article " lu lure 
"Optimistic" fur Export- 
oriented Industries". 



Industrial marketers 
Financialand money 
marketers 

Four 1-day seminars have been arranged at short notice, 
to assist those Involved in financial and industrial marketing. 

PACIFIC CONSULTING GROUP LTD, 

in collaboration with Ihe University of New South Wales Marketing 
School and the Massey University Faculty ot Business present 


3:1 


Chau man <A Industrial Market Research Lid U K . Harvarc" 
leclurei author ol leading marketing te>r& and seminars usee 
internationally, and leading thinker and pracirlionar in Indus¬ 
trial. Financialand Professional marketing 
The INDUSTRIAL MARKETING seminar is designed to 
assist those Involved in all aspects of industrial marketing, 
including advertising agencies. 

The FINANCIAL MARKETING seminar is aimed not only 
at the commercial financial marketer, but at protessional 
groups such as sharebrokers, accountants, lawyers ‘~ 
vestment analysts, etc. 

Auckland Seminars 

#r MARKETING OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 3rd March 
% MARKETING OF FINANCIAL SERVICES A MONEY 
PRODUCTS 4th March 

Wellington Seminars 

* MARKETING OF FINANCIAL SERVICES & MONEY 
PRODUCTS 6th March 

* MARKETING OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 7th March 

To obtain a detailed brochure end registration, please phone 
Auckland: Pacific Consulting Group Ltd, 797-768, 79S-377 . 
Wellington: N. Z. Institute of Management, phono 723-769 

HUY Pacific Consulting Group Ltd, 

SaScpkEclep House, 44 Khyber Pass, Auckland. Box' 8654, . 

Phonos 797-768, 798-377. 
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SO far as the public could see, last week’s 
executive meeting of the Federation of Labour 
was preoccupied with sorting out internal diffe¬ 
rences over the Soviet Invasion of Afghanistan. 
But the politically sensitive subject or Inflation 
was also on the agendn, and the FOL decided to 
approach the Government for a cost-of-living 
adjustment. That approach (for an unknown 
increase) is to be maoe after consultation with 
the Combined State Unions. 

But inflation isn't the only problem. There Is 
also the matter of unions being able to secure 
what they believe is a fair deal In the face of 
rapidly rising living costs. Thus President Jim 
Knox said the FOL also wanted the restoration 
of procedures to seek general wage orders. 

The major difficulty is one of uncertainty since 
the dismantling of the system of general wage 
order applications to the Arbitration Court. The 
FOL has been, trying to secure clarification of 
the Government’s Incomes policy for some 
months. 

The criteria lo be used by the Government In 
deciding general wage rises by order-ln-councll 
(In wake of the abolition or general wage order 
applications), and the regularity with which such 
regulations arc likely to be made, Is a mystery. 
Similarly, the criteria to be applied by the 
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Government in deciding when to use regulations 
to Intervene In award negotiations Is u matter of 
speculation. All that Is clear is the unstated 
principle that If an SUP-ied union Is involved, 
then then Government probably Is apt to step in. 

The FOL met with (he Government last Oct¬ 
ober to sort out the guidelines. It came away In 
the belief the Government would arrange an¬ 
other meeting when it had flic answers. But 
Indicative of the level of understanding that 
prevails in relations between Government and 
FOL, Prime Minister Rob Muldoon has since 
said the FOL was to come back to him. 

The Employers Federation has had its own 
meeting? with the Government, but appears to be 
no more enlightened than the unions. 

Perhaps the most we know about the 
Government’s intentions emerged when Labour 
Minister Jim Bolger said he was not seeking 
greater Government wage controls, but ‘‘greater 
responsibility” exercised in wage negotiations, 
with Government keeping a watching brief to 
protect the public interest and overall economic 


Without word of a lie 

Getting a bang out of 
nuclear triumph 

THERE must be a lesson in this for the earnest 
I’R ami ad-man ... » 

It's from Nuclear Engineering News, and the 
cony brought to us suggests it appeared in 1976. 

It says: “You've heard about the real and 
imagined ills of nuclear power plants. Some of 
it's true: a lot isn't. 

“We'd like you to hear about one of those 
nuclear plants that doesn't make the news - a 
smooth-running station.’' 

Then it goes on to cxioil the virtues of Three 
Mile Island Unit 1. . . “an enviable record for 
any powcrplant*'; nnd as architect-engineer for 
the unit, Gilbert Associates Inc, proclaimed it 
was “proud of our association” with the plant 
operators and their success. 

Committee curdled on 
wheys and wherefores 

THINGS have turned sour within the National 
Party caucus committee set up to muke the 
decision on the use of cartons for milk and other 
dairy products. 

Industrialists, environmentalists, dairvmen 
and Government officials have been hoping the 
committee - chaired by Agriculture Under¬ 
secretary Rod Talbot — would reach a conclu¬ 
sion last week 

But the committee worked like a dairy sepa¬ 
rator. rather than a homogeniser, alas, and 
Messrs Schultz. Thompson. McKinnon and 
Thompson are divided. 

Zap. the Dairy Board's cartoned flavoured 
UHT milk now selling in Auckland, has usurped 
the committee, of course; leaving it to decide 
only what other milk produclsshould be packed 
in cardboard or plastic. 

[t seems doubtful the committee will support 
the continuation of a bottled home delivery 
service. 

The committee is now expected to meet 
within the next two weeks, and maybe then 
interested parties like UEB and Alex Harvey 
Industries will get the answers on which their 
enterprise is dependent. 

No-one putting sweet 
into Fleet Street 

THE Ministry o.f Foreign Affairs advertised last 
November for a first secretary. .information, in 
London — a man who could "get stuff lathe 
Fleet Street Pack”. 

in the past, the post had been filled by a 
journalist (among the more successful ap- 

K?dTUy?o^)T rCV ° r Campbd1 ’ Gerr y Symonds, 

But this time the advert didn’t mention 
journalistic skills, and suspicions that FA wants, 
the job to go to one of its own staffers were 


objectives. He has declared his opposition m 
tight controls, but the legislation hastily enacted 
last year gives (he Government Wn(cluing sharp 
teeth. The trouble Is, we don't know in what 
situation the beast will be unleashed - nnd the 
threat orut least a nasty nip If wage negotiators 
go beyond (he unspecified amounts lo an unsa¬ 
tisfactory curb on freedum of movement. 

If the unions get no clear answers, the state ol 
Industrial relations must deteriorate, with stop¬ 
pages nnd disruptions pinulimliiig workers' 
nwurd-by-uwurd efforts to win a bigger slice of 
the cake. 

Thus we are in for a stormy year If the 
Government cannot clarify its position. 

Maintaining constraint on wage demands will 
be difficult. The most significant contributions 
to our unhealthy influlion rule of 16.5 per cent 
were in food (up21-5 percent); housing (up 22 per 
cent), household operation (up 14.5 percent )iiimI 
transportation (up I!) per cent). Wage and 
salary-earners urc obviously reeling the pinch 
and will be looking to (heir union lenders to do 


Brookie's view 


something about it. 

Ihe half-year survey hy the Labour iw 
incut showing rises in public and prh«e»v 
wages, mid undertaken in October, Is due to! 
released soon. Because Its figures nil) ^ 
the September quarter C’l*| rosull - ai^ 
high 5 per cent fur one quarter - the sunk 
hound to show that wages hate fallen tdL 
price rises. 

Ik dilemma then will he that thcunloisu 
be clamouring for wage Increases (okccpihrua 
of the rising cost of living while the Govonto 
is being pressured hy Ihe OKU) (nndemploy 
lo put the lid on wages. 

Hie Government Is nuumUtctl la spoilt 
free enterprise, reflected to the freeing of mu 
price controls already and (‘ommcrcoCottii 
siun hearings into Ihe udvlsability offffi^ 
controls on other Items, such as bread. Bi 
without price controls, there should be nan; 
controls, mid n free enterprise philnsophydri 
he given expression in Ihe form or free-vu) 
bargaining. A hold (im eminent non Id slick Hi 
principles and lift its curbs in allow wages* 
priees lo find their own natural level - andooc 
It luid implemented such a policy, it it ouMqbi 
it in ihe face of short-term rcstills that «4 
politically lllH‘nm^orl'.lhU , . -BobFi 
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reinforced by the requirement that applications 
closed on December 7 for an appointment which 
• was to be taken up in January. That effectively 
meant outsiders wouldn't have time to give 
notice and make arrangements to move to the 
new job. 

But perhaps the department has been hoist by 
its own petard. It’s February, and no appoint¬ 
ment has been announced - and in the niean- 
ume. perhaps because no-one lias been liaising 
with the Fleet Street lot. papers like the Finan- 
cial Times have been writing thing? about 
Godzone that hasn’t exactly pleased our poli¬ 
tical masters. ^ 

Tackling the BCNZ’s 
money problems 

FINANCE writer peter V; O'Brien after 
watching the American professional football 
Super Bowl final in the United Suites on January' 
20, reports; Eat your hearts out Ian Cross and 
Ces Blazey. The Super Bowl would solve your 


problems. 

CBS began the ruzmnta//. nr noon with n 
buildup.which included .satellite pictures of 
Americans abroad prepurine for the big gume 
between the Pittsburgh Steclerx and the Los 
Angeles-Rants. 

Anyone who was anyone (or nobody) around 
the states were asked lor their views on how the 
game would go. 

At 3.20 pm they started the serious business, 
after Cherry 1 Ladd and a choir sung the national 
anthem, dedicated to the hostages in Iran. 

The United States appears to stop during this 
penod - a combination of the Melbourne Cup 
and the All Blacks against South Africa. 

Ihe game finished at 6.JO. Then came the 
wind down, in the locker rooms, across the 
country, and among CBS’ ‘‘experts" until 7 pm. 

Players on the winning squad (a squad is 70) 
received S 1 8,000 each and a diamond ring. The 
S9M0each. Total coif of that lot was 
) 1,89(1,000, excluding diamond rings. 

But the commercials make the money. CBS 
averaged about six spots, each of 30 seconds, 


Jmrfr/e V* 4 


every *» minutes (inoie during the 
fewer (liirmi! timeouts ami so mi while' B r 
was mi). Hint is an average iff 45 spots** 1 * 
I'm seven hours. „ „ 

And (lie cost? It was $235,000 for 
second spot, or ‘SIO.575.tKKl an how- • «. 

Over seven hours, (.'IIS grossed 5™^ 
give or take the odd million. ' ' , ^ 
Probably fair enough, since |hc hro>» 
corporation financed the whole.ueahn*? 
siderable expense, and televised across . 
lion nnd to Europe. .'. it; 

Scale that back to Now Zealand. 
would become self-financing, and 

Union would dispose of any money 
It would be the end of "amaicunsiq, 
is going anyway, with players v»mW 
rone in fine apartments with solid * 

For the record, the Steelers won.* 
31-19, after the underdog 
points down on the charts) almost 
Very tearful were the Rums' chet 
there are no prizes, apart from $9 
for coming second. 
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Comment 


by Ian Fraser 

IFyuu have tears, don't waste them on Dr Sergei 
Zimin. 

Up until last week Comrade Zimin was New 
Zealand correspondent for the Soviet News 
Agency. Novosli. Then the Prime Minister gave 
him 72 hours to quit (he country as “another 
expression of our attitude towards this action of 
the Soviet Union (the invasion of Afghanis¬ 
tan )". 

The Journalists' Union has expressed its 
concern at the explusion of Zimin, arguing that 
journalists should not be held responsible for 
their Government's foreign policy. 

While it is true that Comrade Zimin cannot be 
held strictly responsible for Soviet Foreign 
policy, it is equally true that he would not hnvc 
been here had he not been someone trusted to 
loe the party line. And. on the very eve of his 
departure. Zimin revealed the true nature of his 
commitment to the processes of journalistic 
inquiry. 

Defending the decision of the Soviet-backed 
Government in Afghanistan to expel American 
cnrrespondems.hedaimcdthcsecorrespondents 
dents might not huve been assisting -‘in an un¬ 
derstanding of the position” 


Personal viewpoint 


With that in mind, union leaders here might 
he belter employed agitating for the freedom of 
the presses in eastern Europe than in taking up 
gels on behalf of the sort ofjournalism practised 
by hacks like Zimin. 

For all that, it would he fanciful to run away 
with the idea that the expulsion of Zimin was 
deliberately contrived to advance the interests 
of the Fourth Estate. Fai from it. Zimin was "of 
no value to us in New Zealand". Ihe Prime 
Minister contented himself to observe. “And in 
anything that he has produced we have seen 
little of value to New Zealand". 

The same pragmatism has coloured many ol 
our recent diplomatic responses. In taking' re¬ 
taliatory action against (lie Soviet Union we 
have avoided biting the bullet in any way which 
might damage us. No trade sanctions, no ex¬ 
pulsion of Soviet diploma is (Soviet Ambassador 
Sofinsky was thrown out a couple of days later 


on a rather different pretext), no officially- 
decreed boycott of the Olympics. 

In point of fact, the invasion of Afghanistan 
doesn't offer very firm grounds for boycotting 
the Olympics. America, after all. didn't get the 
cold shoulder during its military adventure in 
Vietnam. But recent events have produced 
much stronger reasons for staving away from 
Moscow. 

The Russians, it seems. are cleaning up for the 
Olympics. Well, they don’t get a chance lo 
snruce up for royal visits, poor dcars. And mosi 
Games hosts set aside a little time for spring- 
cleaning. But in the case of the Soviet Union 
“cleaning up" apparent!v means getting rid of 
all obvious signs of political dissent. 

The latest victim of the clcan-un is Nobel 
Peace prize laureate, professor Anurci Sakha¬ 
rov. doyen of the USSR's human rights cam¬ 
paigners. He und his wife have been condemned 


to internal exile in the closed city of Gurky. 
(Interesting to note how diligent Soviet 
‘journalists' have been in publishing justifica¬ 
tions for the official harrassmeni of (he Sakha¬ 
rovs). 

The point of a Games boycott is this: if the 
persecution of men like Sukharov is the price 
which must be paid so that John Walker nnd 
David Moorcroit can strut their stuff in Mos¬ 
cow. then the price is too high. 

it seems one or (wo athletes now recognise 
that politics and sport can no longer be arbi¬ 
trarily kept apart. A fortnight ago British dis¬ 
tance runner. Sebastian Coe. told an inter¬ 
viewer: ‘‘Athlctescannot have their heads in the 
sand. They cannot say: T am a runner — and 
while I sympathise with the people of Afghan¬ 
istan it is not my problem 1 . That is contemptible. 
Wc must think it tough, and (he fact that we have 
trained for the last lour years cannot be the 
sole criterion." 

Sebastian Coc said a mouthful. 


Ian Fraser Is a journalist, broadcaster and critic. 


Nitpicker Muldoon poor advert for Kiwi virtues 


LIKE it or not. Prime Minister Rob Muldoon is 
our national spokesman on the world stage. Our 
national prestige, hopes, aspirations, and col¬ 
lective ethos are exemplified here and abroad by 
his statements. 

Great statesmen have had the ability to sum 
up the national ethos in a phrase, rallying the 
people to a realisation of their potential, and 
projecting to the world not only the state of the 
nation, but what the people would like it to be. 

That magnificient Englishman. Sir Winston 
Churchill, used his gravelly voice and un¬ 
doubted charisma so often to exemplify the 
sheer guts and bulldog determination of the 
British people during world War II. 

But Inc grand rhetoric of an Edmund Burke or 
n Churchill is not a prerequisite. 

Harry Truman will go down in history as a 
great American President and statesman. His 
salty style of speaking was that of the common 
mail in'the mid-western USA. 


The Prime Minister's most recent attack 
on National Business Review’s Integrity 
perhaps should be Ignored, since It was 
but one shot In a fusilade of personal 
attacks against targets varying from Dr 
William Sutch (deceased) to the editor 
of the New Zealand Herald. But staffer 
Warren Berryman has some advice for 
the country's prickly leader. 

Great statesmen hove vision and perspective 
- a sense of history, an ability to let the 
insignificant happenings of the day roll oft' their 
broad hacks while, with an eye to’thc past, they 
set their sights on the future.' 

Rob Muldoon appears to have none of these 
qualities. His recent attacks on the press, both 
local and foreign, evince u shortsighted pclli- 


Scoring from the Afghan war 


by Lcs Cleveland 

NO MATTER what one thinks of the personal 
qualities and leadership of the Prime Minister, 
one must admire his ability to get the most out of 
.most circumstances. 

The Afghanistan affair had us on the spot. We 
are being asked by Washington to exert econ¬ 
omic sanctions against the invnders. even 
though it could hurt our overseas trade to do so. 

The expulsion ofa Russian describing himself 
as a journalist, and then the Ambassador him¬ 
self, didn't damage any trade relationships and 
must hnvc eurnedus a lew credits in Washington 
as a loyal ANZUS partner that does what’s 
required. 

But the biggest payoffs may vet be on (he 
domestic front. Here the Prime Minister’s more 
Machiavellian skills are apparent. 

He has been gunning for the Socialist Unity 
Party for some time. His linkage of the SUP 
leadership with the Soviet Ambassador, along 
with the suggestion that the parly is nn agency of 
Soviet diplomacy, not only puls party officials 
on the defensive fora change, but nas important 
. implications for the Federation of Labour. 

If the FOL wants to remain ideologically re¬ 
spectable it will have to take official steps to 


Sweet FA for current 
' affairs 

i 

HERE’S hoping the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
"j is more up with the play in its diplomacy than 
. ; with its publicity. 

Its quarterly publication New Zealand Fo- 
retgn Affairs Review was put in the post the other 
day with, among other highlights, a tribute to the 
we Sir Afister McIntosh, the country’s first 
Secretary of External Affairs (who died in 
November 1978); the results of the last general 
election, and a note of West German President 
; Sched's visit to Lhese parts. 

As a sign of deadline problems, theiouraal 
has compacted its recoro of foreign affairs ac¬ 
tivity for the July-Septembir and October-. 
»eceraber quarters, 1978. ; , 

Which suggests we will have to wait another 


diminish the importance and influence ot SU P 
adherents and sympathisers, specially in in¬ 
dustrial disputes. 

The Prime Minister's disclosures seem cal¬ 
culated lo push the conservative wing of the 
FOL into standing up to (he SUP radicals. 

With careful management, this situation 
could even be brought to the point where a 
1951 -type of settlement becomes possible. 
Support from a "re^onsible" FOL majority en¬ 
ables Ihe Government to take repressive action 
against Communist wreckers for the good of the 
nation. A grateful (and frightened) electorate 
then returns (he National Government to power 
in a sweeping election victory. 

Muldoon has got to pull something like this 
out of the bag. His economic miracle is too long | 
coming. Industrial relations are in a mess. 

The National party could go under in 1981 if 
it tries to campaign on the basis of its economic 
management, blackboards and statistics 
notwithstanding. It needs a scapegoat. 

Who belter than the Communist bogey under 
the bed? It worked before. And this time it might 
even have some justification. . • >.■ • . 

— Les Cleveland 18 a readerln political science at 
Victoria University. 


year or so before we see a record of New 
Zealand’s vote at the United . Nations in. 
November last year (at the time, we were en¬ 
dorsing the notion or Kampuchean $df deter¬ 
mination) against a resolution that called for 
Indonesian invaders to get out of. East Timor, 
and for urgent UN reliefto be poured into thqt 
famine-stricken land. • 

. ' 1 * \ 1 •' ‘ 

L-plates before they ■ 
are upgraded? V 

YOU’RE aware, or course, that' ptassage; par¬ 
lours must be licenced. Well, take - h trip to 
Milford Sbun(i some time. You’ll'find - as;a 
friend of mire did - a notice which proclaims 
that the Government Tourist Bureau aclivites 
there include:. "Licensed hostess; service 


ness, an inability to perceive grandeur through 
a forest of trivia. 

This is written in the belief that New Zealand 
does possess greatness- past achievement nnd 
future potential. 

But the world is treated to coarse, gutter at¬ 
tacks on personalities from Muldoon and is left 
in the dark as to our finest qualities and aspi¬ 
rations. 

Is this the sum total of the New Zealand ethos? 

Muldoon attacks the American President as a 
peanut farmer. And what then huppem to years 
of solid spade work put in by Trade and In¬ 
dustry, Foreign Affairs, and private exporters 
building up their trade relations with that 
country? 

Muldoon snipes at Australia's Malcolm 
Fraser, and Nufta trade relations suffer. 

Foreign Affairs painstakingly fosters di¬ 
plomatic relations with a foreign' power which 
Muldoun can destroy in minutes nt a cocktail 
party. 

The latest example of Muldoonian preoc¬ 
cupation with the petty can be found in NZ 
Truth , prompted by a New Zealand-born jour¬ 
nalist who was brash enough to swipe at this 
country's economic and social problems in 
Melbourne Truth. He went so far as to call 
Muldoon "abrasive, abusive, evasive, objec¬ 
tionable, and pugnacious." 

Whether that description is accurate or not is 
largely irrelevant to the central issue. The 
questions is: Should Muldoon, or any national 
leader, have to worry about such comment? 
Shouldn't he brush off the gnats and focus on 
greater things? 

Instead, Muldoon chose to attack the jour¬ 
nalist personally. He did not dispute or refute 
the arguments presented. He called the jour¬ 
nalist h sick", and the article "a sick article by a 
sick mind". 

Perhaps he is right. Perhaps not. But who will 
care next week, or in a years time? 


But the Australian public will he left with an 
impression of New Zealand as a country led by 
a Prime Minister who found time to surmise of 
one of their journalists: "I can imagine that 
having to live with n name like Derryn would 
make mm hate his parents and hide behind a 
beard." 

Muldoon went on to say: “We have a few 
journalists in New Zealand who never let the 
Tacts spoil a good story but this fellow wouldn’t 
get past the front door of any New Zealand 
newspaper - except perhaps me Sunday News 
or the National Business Review. 

That smear of this paper, mucking the 
professional integrity of all those working here, 
perhaps is defamatory. No matter. It will not be 
tested in court. 

But, it must be said that the primary obliga¬ 
tions of any journalist is lo his readers,'and thu* 
to the public - not to become involved in 
squabbles with personalities. 

The interests oT the profession are best served 
by freeing the press from the constraints posed 
by archaic libel laws, not by further restricting 
freedom of speech, and of the press by suing 
someone under those laws. 

In any case the Prime Ministers ire pre¬ 
sumably has been raised by the National Busi¬ 
ness Review's publishing the truth about the 
Muldoon Government and its economic man¬ 
agement - truth that Muldoon would prefer 
remained stifled. 

He has yet to identify any fundamental fac¬ 
tual errors. And that is what counts. 

Muldoon is not (he first vindictive politician. 
But he is the first New Zealand politician to 
make n virtue of vindictiveness. 

This trait may reflect part of the national 
character. But it does not reflect Ihe whole. And 
it is not something of which we should be proud. 

Nor is it desirable that our national spokes¬ 
man should project New Zealand in a vindictive 
light abroach 
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Social 

welfare 


THE trouble with your corres¬ 
pondent Mr Barry Michael’s 
tetter {NBR December 3) is 
that it mixes fact with opinion 
masquerading as fact. 

I agree that the impact of (he 
recent cut in National Super¬ 
annuation was muddied by a 
shift from before-tax to after¬ 
tax calculations but it still 
remains that New Zealand has 
one of the highest State pen¬ 
sions payableTrom the earliest 
ages in the world. 

Unlike many other Slate 
schemes, it effectively ignores 
any qualifying period of re¬ 
sidence (10 years is not on¬ 
erous). does not require an 
identified contribution and 
also ignores other income. 

Whether it is too high, or too 
low as Mr Michael implies, Esa 
matter of opinion. So is the 

Q uestion, avoided by the 
ianning Council, whether 
the other income earned by 
those between ages 60 and 65 
means they don't need Na¬ 
tional Superannuation. 


If Mr Michael wants to en¬ 
sure that National Superan¬ 
nuation uses as few as possible 
of the Government's civil 
servants to administer the 
benefit, let’s keep it simple 
and stay away from income 
tests. 

They probably costas much 
to administer as they save. 
However, let’s also improve 
National Superannuation by 
giving some choice - if people 
don't need it as Mr Michael 
suggests, let them defer receipt 
of tne benefit and provide a 
larger benefit later, when they 
really need it. 

It’s time we were allowed a 
little choice in our lives and 
not always be told what isgood 
for us. It will also save money 
if (he increase is less than the 
value of the benefit given up. 

M R Llttlewood 
Auckland 

Container 

cargo 

WHILE 1 do not have any 
particular “bone to pick" with 


NBR. regarding the article on ' 
container cargo in your issue 
of November 26 and sub¬ 
sequent apology to the Wei- reports and articles with areal 
lington Waters iders Workers interest, and admire the ability 
Union in your issue of January 
21, there are one or two mat¬ 
ters that should be clarified if 
only for the record. 


Firstly, our company does 
not "impose" charges on any¬ 
one. we are the operating 
company with a tariff or 
charges which apply to each 
service we provide. If we are 
requested by a shipping com¬ 
pany to unpack a container in 
our depot we charge them 
accordingly. This work in¬ 
volves the physical handling 
of the cargo oyouremployees, 
the sorting and stacking in the 
depot, ana finally the delivery 
to road transport. 

Secondly, this isnot a “new'* 
charge resulting from any 
procedural change. A charge 
for this LCL unpacking ser¬ 
vice has been applied in some 
form nr another since the 
container terminal com¬ 
menced operations in 1971. 
The only change being in the 
level or charge which like 



“This summer, I’m travelling light” 


Ormond 

• tWttoseethelgbi 



Politics 


everything else has increased 
over the years. 

As 1 invariably read your 


of your reporters and corre¬ 
spondents to report as fac¬ 
tually as possible, 1 am disap¬ 
pointed in this instance that 
the article in question was 
published without sufficient 
research having been done on 
the subject. 1 would suggest 
that in future in such matters 
which are controversial con¬ 
tact should be made with those 
involved at the right level to 
get the true Tacts. 

R V McKee 
General Manager 
Container Terminals Dd 

Import 

licencing 

WARREN Berryman contin¬ 
ues to damn import licensing 
(NBR December 17) and ac¬ 
cuses manufacturers of goug¬ 
ing local consumers because 
of protection. 

Mr Berryman knows very 


well that local competition is 
inicnse and that alter-tax 
profits of more than five per 
cent of sales turnover are rare 
in our significant manufac¬ 
turing industries, litis is not a 
gouging rate of profit. 

We are overdue for a de¬ 
tailed list of Mr Berryman's 
favoured manufacturim 1 . 
winners - the ones which 
will stand on their own two 
feel without the hothouse 
umhrclla of protection. 11 is list 
needs to he very extensive 
hccause he has already written 
off clothing, textiles, footwear, 
automotive and tableware 
manufacturing - industries 
which currently provide em¬ 
ployment for 100.000 New 
Zealanders. 

Norman C. Aldridge 

Managing Director 
tavln Dye-works Unified 

Redundancy 

pay 

MAY someone who has spent 
his working life on unskilled 
or semi-skilled jobs give a 
point of view on redundancy 
pay. 

Consider the ease of a seed 
producer near a town. Over 
the years the town expands, 
the seed producer becomes 
engulfed and what once was 
agricultural la ml becomes 
verv vuluahlc building lain!. 

Eventually a developer 
makes an o’lTer (hat ean’l be 
refused, more than enough 
money to re-locate the busi¬ 
ness once again out in the 
country with new sheds and so 
on. 

So what is ihe result? I he 
consumers gel their supplies. 
The shareholder gains then 
ami in the future. Seniot stall' 
are given housing and tran¬ 
sport assistance and. with ex¬ 
pansion prospects they also 
gain. 

But what about the 
workers? They will he sacked 
and a new work foice icertifi¬ 
ed at the new place, and the 
men or women who have 
given a lifetime of service to 
the industry must start again 
in another* industry. It’s not 
easy stiirting from the hot tom 
in your 50’s. 

Again, consider a news¬ 
paper which loses mil on ad¬ 
vertising. lor instance, and has 
tocloM.Thc management and 


When the voting system is no longer a fair go 


unions w oik out. i redundancy 
agreement hut the share- 
holders lake the view that 
■heir assets cannot he used for 
paying redundancy pay. 

1 feel thac .i national scheme 
is needed, financed by a levy 
on employers At the moment 
ami probably in the near fu- 
lure lug employers and 

stronger unions will dug iioui 

but what about weaker unions 
and small companies? 

1 'mlei certain conditions a 
person may get another joh 
quickly. Inil these conditions 
are unlikely to affect the uns¬ 
killed and they are people too. 

Redundancy pay is simple 
human justice, so instead of 
the issue being forced by 
strikes couldn't one of th'c 
political parties come up with 
a scheme defining redun¬ 
dancy a nil pay for everyone 
who loses a job through no 
fault of his or her own. 

Hill Langford 
Ruakaki 

Saturday 
trading 

I H A V E noted in your issue of 
January 21. in a page four ar¬ 
ticle on Saturday trading, the 
following reference: "The 
Auckland Press, particularly 
the A lick hi tit i Star, cham¬ 
pioned the cause of the rebel 
shopkeepers." 

In the interests of accuracy, 

I would like to make it known 
that the reference does not 
reflect what our various edi¬ 
torials have said. 

Our attitude in editorials 
throughout has stemmed from 
the statement in the first of 
them that "one way or an¬ 
other. Saluiday trading has 
more implications than the 
present feverish activity in 
Auckland suggests.” 

What we have attempted io 
say is summed up in our edi¬ 
torial of December 17. which 
ended: “It would he ron ' 

sir ii ctive for all panics to join Labour got more voles, but 
to sec if there is a range of National is the Government 

Social Credit r - 

the votes am. 

(he seals. 


options within which shop 
owners', assistants and I* 
public are free in exercise 
maximum choice.” 

I would be pleased if yw 
would publish this Tor IW 
benefit of readers who may W 
under a misapprehension. 

1 Keith Alike" 
Editor 

The Auckland Sltf 


by Colin James 

IN the unlikely event that you 
could get the ordinary bloke in 
New Zealand to put into 
words how he thought things 
should run, I reckon ne would 
start with the phrase, a fair go. 

Cerebral, the New 
Zealander is not. Nor, save a 
few, ancestral, nor Confucian. 

Short-focussed practicality 
is the New Zealander’s line. 

He looks for a system which 
will give him a fair chance to 
make himself a reasonably 
comfortable life. 

So at various times he has 
banded together in political 
life to obtain, for example, 
land from the big landowners 
in the 1890s and a better deal 
for the workers in the 1890s 
and 1930s (unions, not un¬ 
ionism or socialism). 

The nobility of the New 
Zealander is that, by and 
large, with some notable 
lapses, he has also seen that the 
fair go should apply not just to 
himself but to others around 
him. 

So the old age pensions in 
1898 and the social security 
system in 1938. 

These support systems are 
not seen as a community duty 
based on some abstract idea,- 
but rather as a removal of 
unfair obstacles for decent, 
clean-living kiwis. 

Thus, there is no inconsis¬ 
tency in complaints about 
bludgers living off the dole or 
the domestic purposes benefit. 
In the New Zealand 
framework, this can he seen as 
a ripoff by people who could 
do better if they tried. 

The fair go is for people who 
try. It must not he abused. 

Bui it must be there, in the 
background at least. In the 
1978 election it was not. 
Labour got more voles, but 
ic Government, 
it got l6percentof 
id l.l per cent of 
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Anyone can sec that ain’t a 
fair go. 

(Is it a fair go that some 
people were denied their votes 
because they could not read 
the ticks-and-crosses instruc¬ 
tions? Probably. They have 
their chance to (earn in school. 
Thai is enough of a fair go.) 

Anyway, Notional being 
the Government with less than 
two-fifths of the votes, that is a 
bit rich. So it has become a lot 
more respectable of late to 
' suggest other ways of electing 
• ourMPs. 

We are not alone in this. 
During the early years of the 
J 37-39 per cent Labour 
y Governments of the mid- 
1970s in Britain, there was a 
i. great upsurge of interest 
among conservatives and 
liberals in proportional 
representation (Ptl for short). 

1 recall a well-attend¬ 
ed fringe meeting at the 
Conservative Party confe¬ 
rence in 1977, led by a former 
Home Secretary, promoting 
the PR cause. Substantial 
House of Commons minori¬ 
ties voted for PR for Scottish 
and European elections. 

The rationale was simple: a 
qew system was needed to stop 
the wild left minority who 
appeared to dominate the 
Labour Party from making 
radical changes to the econ¬ 
omy and industrial man¬ 
agement because their par 
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agement because their party 
. ,jg°t a majority of seats through 

^'; , |-®^ < iuirk in the system, 

argument has 
; vT jfl!r 0re h «e on the fail 


turned 
fairness of 
eastern, though if the Na- 
Govemment comes to 


Some rather unlikely peo¬ 
ple have toyed with PR since 
the perverse 1978 result. 
Labour leader Bill Rowling 
thought preferential voting 
should be looked at, an out¬ 
burst one might charitably 
ascribe to post-electoral de¬ 
pression, since no majority 
party leader could ever se¬ 
riously contemplate changing 
a system that offers him un¬ 
trammelled licks at prime 
ministerial power. 

There were even union 
remits on the subject Inst year. 

More predictably, the 
academics nave been going 
into print in newspapers, 
magazines, pamphlets and 
books. 

It is not the purpose of.this 
article — nor is there space — to 
detail the various voting sys¬ 
tem options open to us. If you 
want a good New Zealand 
exposition, read the submis¬ 
sion by Alan McRobie of 
Canterbury University to 
Peter Wilkinson's parliamen¬ 
tary committee reviewing the 
Electoral Act. 

Broadly the options fall into 
three groups: 

• The present one, the 
simple plurality (SP). or first- 
past-the-post system, deviled 
in England before the rise of 
the mass parties and wides¬ 
pread democracy, when poli¬ 
tics was the plaything of the 
privileged, and passed on to 
the colonies along with the 
pound sterling, the union jack 
and stewed tea. 

• Preferential systems, de¬ 
signed to ensure that ihc can¬ 
didate elected has the support 
ot the majority (more than 
half) of the voters in his seat. 

One is the alternative vole, 
used in Australia (and in 
elections to high office in the 
Labour Parly here and. 
modified, in National Party 
candidate selections). 

Another is the second 
(runoff) ballots between lop 
scorers in (he first ballot, used 
in France today and adopted 
by the fading Liberal 
Government in New Zealand 
in the 1908 and 1911 elections 
to try to keep some benefit 
from the Labour vole after the 
Lib-Lab alliance collapsed. 

• Proportional systems, de¬ 
signed to ensure that party 
representation in Parliament 
reflects parly votingsupponin 
the country. 

These involve mylli- 
member seats, cov ering any¬ 
thing from a small area to the 
whole country. There are also 
mixed systems, such as that 
operating in West Germany 
where candidates elected from 
single-member seats by SP are 
“topped up” with candidates 
from party lists to ensure all 
parties setting more than 3 per 
cent of the vole are repre¬ 
sented proportionally in Par¬ 
liament. 

The system most reformers 
go for is the multi-member 
seat, single-transferrable-vote 
(STV) method used in Ireland, 
Tasmania and for the Aus¬ 
tralian Senate. 

It involves redistributing 
surplus noters for popular 
candidates and the votes of the 
least successful candidates to 
other candidates according to 
preferences indicated by the 
voter. 

McRobie argues that STY 
could also provide a means for 
'effective representation of 
minority ethnic groups, such 
as Maoris. , 

Furthermore, lie and othef 
ft'of PR argue that 
Rivstems canabd usually do 





produce stable, tolerant 
governments. 

This argument is put most 
forcefully by Nigel Roberts of 
Canterbury university in 
Stephen Hoadley's recenlly- 

J ublished worthy little book, 
mprovlng New Zealand's 
Democracy. 

Roberts also argues that PR 
allows voters to vote for the 
party of their choice but 
against a candidate of that 
party they do not like. 

He dismisses complaints 
that multi-member ■ seats 
would mean MPs would pass 
the buck and ignore voters' 
interests by pointing out that 
nearly everyone would have 
someone to go to, for whom 
they had voted. 

If PR is so wonderful, why 
not have it in immediately? 
The political reason that will 
weigh against it with the Wil¬ 
kinson committee is that it 
would disturb the two-party 


arrangement National and 
Labour have. 

But there is more to it than 
that. The question of the ap¬ 
propriate voting system is not 
just a matter of a fair go for the 
parties. If Social Credit goes 
back down to its historically 
customary seven to nine per 
cent, that concern will melt. 

The fundamental dividing 
question is over where the 
power-broking should be 
done. 

Should voters elect a Par¬ 
liament, indicate by their 
party choice their special 
concerns and leave it to the 
politicians to decide the over¬ 
all tone of the administration 
if no party gets a clear majo¬ 
rity? 

Or should the election 
choice be between two alter¬ 
native administrations, the 
overall tone of each decided 
and known in advance? 


The liberal rage at the 
moment is for restoring 
Parliament's position and thus 
favours the former choice. 
Personally, I am with them. 

Bui a strong case for the 
latter can be made and has 
been eloquently made by 
Professor Chapman of Auck¬ 
land University in Hoadley's 
book. 

Chapman argues from the 
facts of our political history 
that the barriers to minor 
parties thrown up by the 
first-past-the-post (SP)syslem 
ensure that no party gets ef¬ 
fective political leverage until 
it obtains a broad base of 
support. 

Thus it took Labour from 
1919 to 1935 to obtain that 
broad base and Social Credit 
still does not have it after 23 
years. 

But once Labour made the 
breakthrough, the system 


showered parliamentary seats 
on it in profusion enough to 
carry out its programmes. 
Under PR Labourwould have 
had less than half the seats and 
been stymied by a conserva¬ 
tive alliance. 


By implication, the same 
could theoretically happen 
one day to Social Credit. The 
SP system which now treats it 
so unfairly could be vital to 
implementing its monetary 
policies which all other parties 
oppose, whereas STV, which 
the league vigorously ad¬ 
vocates, could deny it the 
necessary majority. 

League leaders might 
ponder of the words of Her¬ 
man Goering. quoted by 
Roberts, that the Nazis would 
have made a clean sweep of 
the 1933 election (thus having 
unchecked legitimate power). 
Instead, the minority Nazi 
Government had to use force 
to get its way. 









Rover 3500 automatic 
Rover 2600 automatic 
and 5-speed manual. 
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The Don Safety Trophy. Submissions 
are invited each year from vehicle and 
vehicle component manufacturers all over 
the world. The independent judging panel 
chaired by the Rt. Hon. Lord Chesham 
P.C. made the point in their citation that 
entries were all to a high standard, but chat 
they had decided unanimously that the 
Rover 3500 made the most significant 
contribution to vehicle and road safety. 
The Don Safety Ttophy is just one of four 
major international awards won by Rover 
in the first year of its life. The AA Gold 
Medal. The Style Auto Award. European 
Car of the Year. 

1 . Naturally fuel economy has been 
another important consideration for the 
designers. The Rover 3500 V8 for instance 
achieves impressive fuel economy in the 
order of 25 m.p ,g. under normal driving - 
conditions. Never before has a new car 
been so highly prized. 
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The Corona 

Challenge to 
company car 

buyers. 


Compare new Corona with any car in its class. 

Compare prices! Compare 

New Corona -5 models from — - - - I 


compare 

Ito iaa performance! 

rhW, II Jlj New Corona- top speedl60km/h. Zip from 

^|r 1^^^^ 0 to 100km/h. in just 15.4 secs. 

TRYAND BEAT THAT! HOWS THAT? 

Compare 
economy! 

New Corona XT (featuring the brilliant 3-T 

louOcc engine) was tested by the Automobile 
Association. 

If ° remarl<able 39mpg* (7.2 litres 

per 100 kilometres) 

( Quoted in Motor World Magazine April/May 1979) 

TRYANDBEAfTHAn 

w, "" b "“asKters.:.. 

and you cant beat it for reliability. 

GET INTO Y0 ^^ Y ^|^ EALER NOW COMPARE FOR YOURSELF! 

Act now Fleet deal prices will never be better. 





The economy 


Big-top inflation act shadows unemployment 


Economics Correspondent are published. 


A THREE-RING circus is 
taking place under the econ¬ 
omic big-lop. 

In the centre ring, inflation 
is rapidly accelerating to soar 
higher than ever this year. By 
December 1979, prices were 
already increasing at 16.5 per 
cent. 

And in (he right hand ring, 
the international economy is 
performing to rising oil prices, 
huctuating its golden tail 
while unstably hula need on a 
globe of potentially volatile 
p«ilideal events. 

Meanwhile, in the third 
ring, unemployment edges up 
slowly in tune with other de¬ 
teriorating economic condi¬ 
tions. But with so much going ■ 
on in the other two rings, it is 
no wonder that the viewing 
public pays so little heed to 
unemployment activity 

Yet by mid-January this 
year the number of registered 
unemployed was 27.655 com¬ 
pared with less than 25.000 
recorded at the same lime last 
year. 

Latest figures on people 
employed on special works 
programmes show a iota I of 
J7.T94 as a I December 14. 
1979. Of these. 4.477 were 
employed hy the private sector 
and 23.317 in the public sector 
on jobereutiun programmes. 

When the latest figure (or 
those registered as unem¬ 
ployed is added to the latest 
figure of those oil special 
works, an estimate of the total 
unemployed is 55.504. This is 
only an estimate because the 
two figures relate to two dif¬ 
ferent times, it is probable that 
this estimate isonihe low side. 

By the end wf January, both 
the number of those registered 
as unemployed and those on 
special work is expected to be 
higher with business generally 
slower over the summer 
holiday break. Students and 
school" Icuveis could have 
particular problems finding 
|ohs this year. 

In the "two weeks from the 
end of November hr the mid¬ 
dle ol December, the number 
seeking temp* nary em¬ 
ployment in the student com¬ 
munity service programme 
grew from 3,W»» to 6.54M. 
There is likely to be a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the 
number of unemployed 
school leavers in late January 
after School Certificate* and 
University Entrance results 


Unemployment is a mea¬ 
sure of political as well as 
economic performance. The 
official unemployment 

figures mayunderestimate the 
full extent of unemployment 
in this country. 

Officially measured unem¬ 
ployment including those on- 
special work is equal to nearly 
5 per cent of the lubuur force. 
But if those who fail to of¬ 
ficially register with the 
Labour Department are also 
included. actual unem¬ 
ployment may he closer to 6.2 
percent as recently reported in 
the London Financial Timex. 

1 1 wus common through the 
mid-1970s to hear policy 
talked in terms of a tradeoff 
between unemployment and 
inflation. 

Orthodox wisdom has it 
that unemployment is a cure 
for inllnliuri. As unem¬ 
ployment rises, inllaiion 
should fall. With the unem¬ 
ployed earning smaller in¬ 
comes. there should he less 
demand fora limited supply of 
domestically produced goods 
and for imports, less money 
chasing the same supply ol 
goods leads to lower prices. 

Sometimes a rise in unem¬ 
ployment is seen as consistent 
with firm's becoming more 
efficient, requiring fewer 
workers to produce the same 
amount of goods. On the other 
hand, policy makers have ta¬ 
ken or granted that unem¬ 
ployment could he reduced if 
the"country was willing to ac¬ 
cept a higher rate of inllaiion. 

Recent experience indicates 
that unemployment is neither 
a cure nor a cause of inllaiion. 
It is a side show that automa¬ 
tically begins when inll uo *u is 
acce lie rating. Especially 
when economic growlh fs 
sluggish, unemployment and 
inflation may rise at the same 
time. 

Since the mid-1 “70s. both 
the level of unemployment 
and prices have been" ul a 
higher level than experienced 
alb any other lime in post-war 
New ’ Zealand. Economic 
growth has been slow and 
even negative during this lime. 
And this year, any inclination 
for inllaiion and unem¬ 
ployment to fall will be 
reversed. 

Economists do not agree 
about the relationship 
between inflation and unem- 
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FINANCIAL TIMES 

... quite unlike any 

other newspaper • 

The reason? It’s an international newspaper with 
worldwide coverage written specifically lor 
businessmen. 

Regular reading of each issue can help keep you 
abreast of business developments internationally; 
important developments that affect you and your 
company together with what is happening in the world 
of management, finance, labour, raw materials, 
technology, marketing and advertising. 

The Financial Times can help you make business 
judgements. Let the F.T. be your business partner. 
Subscribe today. 

To: "FOURTH ESTATE'HbLDmGSLm, ^ " 

P.O. Box 9344, Wellington.: 

Please enter my subscription for a period of ■ '■ ; ~ — 

□ Three months ($160); Q Six rnonflu (|820); 

[Z] One year ($640). H"1 Remittance Enclosed: Q Bill .roe. 
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Milton Friedman . . . unem- Proto 8 a or Phillips . . . argued 
ployment.en unavoidable side a stable tradeofl between un¬ 
effect of curing Inflation. employment and Inflation. 


money as having a neutral 
effect on the level and com¬ 
position of production. Un¬ 
employment was a separate 
issue which did noi react n> 
changes in the rale of rnone- 
tar v growth. Writing in the 
|9.l0s. John Maynard Keynes 
argued that money and em¬ 
ployment can influence each 
other, though he did nut refer 
specifically to a tradeoff 
between inflation and unem¬ 
ployment. 

Reading between the lines. 


Keynes seemed to suggest the 
possibility of a tradeoff in his 
discussion ol*resource utiliza¬ 
tion. When the economy 
reaches full employ meni. 
everyone who wants to is 
working and resources are 
fully utilised. An increase in 
the quantity of money would 
cause wages and salaries to 
rise but since all resources are 
fully employed, ii would he 
impossible for production to 
expand. 

So a rise in aggregate 


demand could only result in a 
rise in prices. Price increases 
which take place when the 
economy is fully employed 
cause true inflation in "the 
Keynesian sense. 

The view that there is a 
stable tradeoff between un¬ 
employment and inflation was 
formally introduced by New 
Zealand economist. Professor 
A. William Phillips. In a 
favous article published in 
1958. he suggested that there is 
an inverse relationship 
between unemployment und 
inflation represented by the 
“Phillips curve". 

American economist. Paul 
Snmuclson drew on Phillip’s 
work to prove that an unem¬ 
ployment rate of 5 or 6 percent 
in "the United States was 
required to insure price 
stnnility in years to follow’. 

But the modern monetarist. 
Milton Friedman argues that 
the tradeoff between inflation 
and unemployment is tempo¬ 
rary and inai there is no per¬ 
manent trade-off Writing 
recently in Newsweek. Fricsf- 
mun said "Unemployment 
seems to he an unavoidable 
side effect of curing inflation, 
just as going to bed is of an 


operation, and there arc many 
policies that simultaneously 
add to unemployment anti 
in lint inn." 

Friedman knows of "no 
example of a country that lias 
cured substantial inflation 
without going through a 
transitional period of slow 
growth and unemployment 
and no example of u country 
that has experienced accele¬ 
rating inflation without run¬ 
ning into serious economic 
difficulties." 

While economists do not 
agree about the nature of the 
tradeoff between inflation 
and unemployment, it seems 
clear that unemployment w ill 
be with us no matter what 
happens in the future. 

As is the case with must 
circuses, wv are faced with 
several stunts which involve 
some danger. Unemployment 
is likely to rise wlietlier it is a 
side show while inflation is 
brought under control or 
whether it is a sideshow while 
inflation accelerates. 

Certainly, rising unem¬ 
ployment cannot he used as an 
excuse for not bringing infla¬ 
tion under control. 



Model constructed horn Steel 
Tubes. RM S.. Channels. Joists. 
Angles, available from Steel Tt 
Tube. 
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Shaping a Nation 
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Whatever your particular need, we can supply it. We 
stock New Zealand's widest range ol Steel, Tube 
and Allied Products from these leading 
Manufacturers:— 


Steel U our'buflnesi * coll us 


Ajax GKN 

British Steel Corporation 
Tubas Division 
B.H.P. 

Fluid Control N.Z. Ltd. 
Fowler Industries : 

Gillies Foundry *. 

Nippon Steel Corporation 
N.Z. Steer Limited 


N.Z. Tuba Mills Ltd. 

. Pacific Steel Limited 
Spiral Welded: Pipds.’ 

Limited ', . 

’ Stanton Stavejey 
’ 1 •- Triangle Valve Co. Ltd. 

; Tubi^makers of Australia 
ViotuBlie Company 
1 ' Web Qrating Limited' 


NZ Fasteners . 

UK RHS.Fittirigs & . 

Quality Tube 
AUST Steel Sections 
NZ Methven Valves 
NZ Valves 

NZ Blakaborough Valves 
JAPAN Steel Sections 
NZ Pipe, RHS & 

Galvanised Shoot 
• NZ Bright .Steel tube . 

NZ Steel Sections 
NZ Pipe & Cold Rolled *.. 

Sections • 1 

UK • .Cast Iron Pipe , ’ ’ 

. UK .Valves; . . . ; 

AUSY RHS a Quality Tube ; 

UK. Pipe Couplings ' ■* 

NZ . Steel Gratings & Decking 1 





£ l^ AI ■■' Ir. 'll IM A ' Brohehes.ob Auckland, Hamilton. Mount MOungorwi, *. 
3TB ' ^31'. I U|J!v* ,, RoIjqujO/ .Nayr Plymoulhf'Nqpiar.'Pal.nisrjtaty North, 1 '- ' 

Jf II/ ;Wel|in'fl!pp.'Nbhon, Oiriilchurth/Tlmarv, ’ 

New Zealand Limited ; 8 ; p ” 
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Bill Hickson: chance to set his stamp on an era 

at panics. "II laughi 
business was differ 


Profile 


by Rae Mazengarb 

TH E M AN who leads Hie Host 
Office into the 1980s is bound 
to oversee major tech¬ 
nological advances specially 
in telecommunications. 


Bui as one former director-, 
general points out, in a large 
organisation (here must be a 
continuity of effort. Because 
areai innovations have Iona 
lead-times, those that spend 
their gestation period under 
one nam in is (ration are usually 
born into another. 


inpointed 
18th ner- 


Bill Hickson — ar 
the department's Ism per¬ 
manent head on January I. 
1980 — is highly conscious or 
continuity. 


to observe that the Post Office 
is ‘’noting overseas' develop¬ 
ments with interest", and says 
final policy decisions rest with 
Government. 

He holds the top job for the 
next two years, and unas-' 
sumingly acknowledges “it 
can be undertaken only by 
using the talents of my’ col¬ 
leagues - the raft of people 
working with me. The real 
work is done on the counters 
... in the telephone exchanges 

' But he finds the prospect of 
growth in the dynamic 
telecommunications area 
■“exciting". 


Hickson was educated 
Mount Albert Grammer. 


He bean 
Auckland University in 19J9 
to pursue an interest in phy¬ 
sics. “but the war started and 
young men of my general 
thinking were looking to fly¬ 
ing und'olher activities". 

He joined the Auckland 
telephone exchange as a jun¬ 
ior technician the following 
year, hut 1941 found him in 
the Air Force, flying in Eu¬ 
rope. He was shot down and 
spent the war in a Prisoners of 
war camp. 


*|u me cvciv 
.■renl'*. 

Transferred to Whane.iiei 
in 1*153 a> an engineer, be 
recalls that he aiul the nnlv 
olhcr engineer in the district 
“had a hand in eservlliinc" 


vi»lv ed 

indlCIC' 


III pClMiniit-l 11.1111111!' : , .!> > lii|il 


of major technological advance 


Per ha ps t hat's why he seems 
reticent n bout pressing radical 
change. Rather, lie is content 


Back in New Zealand late in 
1945. he was given an engin¬ 
eering appointment, uncf in 
the period to 1953 he looked 
after the PABX market, 
working in close liaison with 
Born in Auckland in 1922,. some large Auckland com* 


Hickson’s career has been 
spent mostly in the telecom 
area, the -dominant and 
growth sector of Post Office 
activity. 


He spent five years ai I’osi 
Office Headquarters, working 
as a specialist in outside plant 
and cable design and in I9n3 
moved to Rotorua us district 
engineer. In the next four 
years lie was involved in 
Tauranga's conversion to au¬ 
tomatic exchange and similar 
projects down to Taupo. 

Back at headquarters as 
superintending engineer in 
1967, he was responsible for 
the administration of all out¬ 
side plant activities and the 
general overseeing of some 
4000 linesmen throughout the 
district. And he became in- 


When Heards installed a packaging system 
the result was sweet success. 


"Here at Heards we now 
have a complete packaging 
system specifically 
recommended for our 
requirements. Having this 
system Installed was a big 
step for us, but the service 
from Hygrade Packaging has 
been excellent and the system 
Itself is proving a real 
success. 

Metal Box Dlotltle System. 

"Metal Box Limited of 
England enjoy an excellent 
reputation world-wide for their 
packaging systems and AH1 
Hygrade Packaging are the 
exclusive New Zealand agents. 
The system installed in our 
plant is a Metal Box Dlotite 
System. 

Automatic Forming and 
Closing 

"Carton bases are formed 
automatically on a Metal Box 
S.61 Erector and the only 
manual requirement is the 
loading of the confectionary. 
The boxes are then closed and 
sealed on another Metal Box 
machine, a C.51 Closer, which 
also provides a coding and 
printing facility. All of the 
carton blanks were especially 
designed for the packaging 
system by Hygrade. 

Increased Productivity 

"The result since the 
system went into production 
has been everything we 
expected. We are already 
expertencing increased 
productivity and there has been 
a real reduction In overall 
packaging costs." 



'The service from Hygrade Packaging has been excellent and the system Itself 
Is proving a big success." Mr John A. Heard, Factory Manager, Henrda Ltd. 


Here’s how Hygrade can help you 
with your packaging.. 


Having your own in-plant 
packaging system has obvious 
advantages In time and coat saving. 
Bui to provide successful 
packaging systems for all 
requirements calls tor the flexibility 
to handle any product and the 
ability to package that product 
efficiently. 

AHI Hygrade Packaging achieve 
these alms In a number of ways. 
Flexibility Is achieved through our 
various licence and agency 
agreements. We are sole N.Z. 
agents for the International Paper 
Company’s range of corrugated 
case systems, licences for Pakfaat 
systems, agehts for the full range of 
American S.W.F. Machinery 
Including the successful ’’Bliss" 
system, licensees for the Swedish 
HetmateUCeka lined carton systems 
and Metal Box Ltd’s Dlotite & 

Em beeseal systems. 

As well as these We have our. 

own Llnklok systems with wide ■ 


ranging applications - from carton 
formers and sealers of the popular 
Armapak' tray former and an almost 
unlimited number of variations In 
between, designed to suit Individual 
requirements. 

Another Important factor In 
packaging systems design is total 
Involvement. At all times we offer 
you a complete service - from the 
original design of the blanks right 
through to installation and testing 
of the system Itself. 

if you’d like to know more 
about packaging systems and their 
application to your product, contact 
your local Hygrade Sales Office or 
the Marketing Manager, AHI Paper 
Products Group, Private Bag, 

■ Auckland. 


Hygrade Packaging Company 


A unit of AHI paper Product* Group. 


Packaging: Systems- from the Creative Packaging People. 
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His.ippi*ntinii'rii .hiiiiu ini 
..r k-h-ph.xu- m'ihu'i m i*i ■»* 
w:in 111n I'ti n| ii.>ii .•iP'Hi'Viini 1 
lilll\ Unit, with 1 ,'spi’M->il*illK 
lt»r 111.11 Irliur i>|vi,ili«ill*, (hr. 

Ill si 1‘Ulll.lll Willi I 111 % 1 ‘llnw 

pages) tipcialums m tin* irk" 
plume e\i li.imu-. .util 
development nl pi u in- 1 
pi’lu ies 

II uk si m vi\s ilte break 
lnmi c n i*i nee ring suve him .in 
iiiMglii in in ilit- iieimwiiluir. 
JilinniistMlnm piithtein. «»l 
(lie.* I’osi (I flicc I Me jiiiu ess ul 
hillini! smile one iinlinui siis 
Iciineis every lwn m,mills is a 
massive eveeuise. lie points 
nllt. 

I lcs;i\s lie lias heed lin ks in 
the wide range ult.isks he has 
hail in undertake over the 
years 

He reealls .mending an ad 
niinislrulive stall' "mllecv 
course in I‘km when' lie h.nl 
the i>pp«a tnin(v ul I'ciuri! 1 
closely ah mu Mile senior man 
auersin pris.ilcc»mip.ime*. a 
"P mad cm nu cvpciicni e" 

"With an i>ignnis.mim j, 
large .is «mr,. n\ e.isv n> 
become Iih> inward-lookmg 
Our purpose as a senu.c in¬ 
dustry is in understand I In- 
need s nl the maikeipl.iic 

Only by jnmd niimiinmc.i 
lion with uisinmeis e.m 
wo resiriietiiie to 

meet changing needs" lie \,i\s 

llieksnii talksul'ilie iradnip 
department as a "emp- 
oration", lie knows it is a 
slate enterprise which olten 
attracts criticism: 


"Heim 
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iu human, voti'ie al¬ 
ways unhappy a I tout ciitiiism 
which you reel is not tailual. 
hut often critics aren't ill the 
position to have a lull ,ip- 
preeiatinn of the position", he 
.says. 

Hut you must acknowledge 
lluit some eases have ihcii 
groumls. and it's import.mi in 
him in follow up m these eases 
In rcdiiccl the enei j'ies nl the 
organisation. 

Oil the other liniul. 
must aelivelv seek the n 
Iiinily m explain the 


von 

jipni 

bai'k- 


hccaint) 

initeiidiiij' engineer, anj 
Ittatiicr pniinntiii K ^ 
me deputv director let 
■ j.il iiuilci t ieurge I'etcnp 

l h.il pave him the upa* 
uimiv tog.iiiu-vpericnecinihj 
pei ...iin.-l and induvirulrrit 

iions .ne.is 

I 'iiih r lii.uing.ilsnwasik 
•av mi's hank, the postal opr 
alum ii>ip.nate planniii 
■uni propei tv 

"li was liclpiul m tilling 11 
I'Ii in I spois I rum previo. 
tasks I iv.is given the opp,< 

I it in tv io expand niv km- 
leilge ot till - post U|T[l<J i¬ 
ll *ial lorp-irate opera lion", f. 

note. 

\s director-general. Hki 
on lie.ii l. .m urgaiiMtK 
whuh emplov. -.nme J9I« 
people, pi ov nles the I'uuflUi' 
|*o .laI '-eivii-e .uni ickuc 
Millin' IMoii links. fulfil 
.i<it-iii -. • •■iiuiiiiiucrits andi* 
s in pm at* - . ,i lame lunktf. 
liinl r I never thought fjk 
involved in die mana^iiDir 
ot a s| «* million hank* l 

M's a l.n i r\ Irma heap 
boniIn -1 pilot m Wmlif Wjrll 
Km a . i'lle.ij'iie Mij!gcsl»4 
llivkaui's vv.li-tltUC 
lenei's nii-linlmg hi- IW 
mein l*v ilit* < in mans awiilt; 
voiine a;'e. has .miirihutnlL' 
Ins plulosphv "lie's anif 
limisl. lie always looks until 
hiii’hi side, aiid regard'Ji 1 
Iieuhies as a challenge". 

Null spoiling the icll-u!- 
si .ii sun In*, lace. I lieLsontilk 
1 1 eels nl those days with H 
htinnmi 

A I a mils man. who adn^ 
to playing poll "rather tadj) 
and potieiinp. iirnuml ^ 
lavva paiilen a little lessn» 
lie might. llieksnii htis three 
i In It I ■ e n None chose co en«* 
the public service. 

In intliisii i:i1 Mlttf** 
If irk M hi is mi unlaw*- 
iiii.ini ii v. ohscivers u )t 
relei s, was known nssntiwjj 
who iiiiiIciMikkI the l*cst W’ 
life Union ltill January 1-“: 
was nil association). 


One union executive 
pointed out that while Peters 
did not always sec eye-to-eye 
with them, he was always 
ready to meet the workers. 

With the union becoming 
increasingly concerned about 
ilie impact of new technology 
and its staffing ramifications. 
Hickson faces a challenge. But 
it's understood he has already 
laid the groundwork for the 
subcommittee of the union 
executive to research the area. 

Experience overseas sug¬ 
gests that technological 
change brings a sharp cut¬ 
backs on jiuis, specially in 
telecommunications. 

Hickson is reluctant to 
speculate on the human ef¬ 
fects of technological 
developments in the Post Of¬ 
fice. 

He points out (hut the rate of 
movement toward change is 
circumscribed by the 
availability of eupiial. Then 
the most important element in 
technological change is peo¬ 
ple. he says . . . "Nut only 
the effects on people, hut the 
availability of people to han¬ 
dle the new icclinolngy". 

The time required to train 
people sets a clear limii on the 
rate at which new technolugv 
can be adopted. 

"I don’t see great prob¬ 
lems . . . rather the chal¬ 
lenge to equip people to un¬ 
dertake new tasks stemming 
from the need to adapt. We're 
always short ul* good expe¬ 
rienced people". 

11 kf sun should be familiar 
with developments uver.eas. 
He lias represented bmh the 
Post Office and New Zealand 
;U international meetings in 
engineering. 

More recently he has at¬ 
tended Intelsat meetings - the 
International Telecommun¬ 
ications Saicllilc Organisa¬ 
tion. More than 100 countries, 
including New Zealand, 
belong, linked through n 
complex system of more thnn 
100 ground stulions and a se¬ 
ries .of satellites permanently 
located over the Atlantic. 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

“The satellite links provide 
one element of our commun¬ 
ication links”, Hickson ex¬ 
plains. Another is the under¬ 
sea cables. 




“One of the most interesting 
areas of Post office activity is 
the international cable sphere. 
The growth rate of telephone 
traffic is increasing by 30 per 
cent each year; so flic’ need to 
plan for augmentation ot in¬ 
ternational links is of par¬ 
ticular significance”. 

What will be the key issues 
for the 19R0s? Hicksuii points 
to the increasing importance 
of data transmission, both 
niiliunullv and iiucrnntionul- 
iy- 

"We'll he called on to ser¬ 
vice an increasing demand in 
that area. Our ubility to do so 
will affect the efficiency of the 
business sector generally". 

The Post Office introduced 
its Oasis service last Sep¬ 
tember. enabling anyone 
connected with telephone 
services to gain access to 
computer information over¬ 
seas. 

Will there be a splitting-up 
of the Post Office into separate 
telecom and postal services, as 
happened with the British and 
Australian systems? 

“My personal view would 
he thru (he size of tile New 
Zealand post Office is such 
that to move quickly into such 
a d{vision would ’be unde¬ 
sirable - hut that’s jusi my 
personal opinion". And tech¬ 
nological developments m the 
postal service area might 
make such a step premature. 

Overseas, the iable sector 
has been undergoingn niajoi 
revolution ihmugh the 
development ul optkal libies 

(lie hail-ihin -.traiuUol alas*, 
ilia) can carry hundred', "t 
telephone conversations 
simultaneously. 

"We've been studying ihe 
developments for ihe'Uisl five 
years now . . . the tech¬ 
nology is well-known. 

"The volumes of traffic at 
present don’t necessitate u 
quick move into that tech¬ 
nology here. But when the 
economics justify it, wc would 
look toward making that 
move. It’s cheaper per circuit, 
but needs lurge volumes to 
justify". 

Of all new services. View¬ 
data perhaps has attracted the 
most public attention over¬ 
seas. A hybrid grafted on to 
domestic television, it 
promises a substantial new 


IcomranyshareI 

REGISTER SYSTEM 


Williams & Kottle Ltd offor thoir confidential ’ 
Computer Bureau Services to run your Shaft* • 
Register, or II you already have use of a 
computer, the systom Is available for purchase 
or rent. All programs are In ANSI COBOL. 
Minimum memory Is 32K bytes. The system 
utilises disk and one magnetic tape; however, • 
the tape file could easl ly be converted to disk If': 
a tape drive was not available. j 

This proven Share Register System Is 
designed specifically for companies with 
medium share trading and continuously. > 
updates Individual shareholder records. *■ ■*’ 
selective reports can beprpduced to provide#; > 
varied range of Information. The system - ‘ \ 
records essential data re Probate. Trustees. : 

i.5 n< * Points Dividend Warrants and Share 
Certificates if required. 

For further Information about the many. » 
options available, end a practical 
demonstration, write to: ' 

.. Mr D. C. Smith 

£j?m put0 C Services Manager 
. Williams & Keitle Ltd . 

PO Box 344 
Napier 

or telephone: - 
’■ Business 68-309 Private 
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A smart secretary 
has 3 ways to get your 
New Zealand Hotel 
Motel Bookings. 

l 


Call Instant Freellne, Auckland/ 
Weill ngton/Chrletchurch. They have 
160 Hotels/Motels In their system. 


S 

3 


Ask Air New Zealand to book your ac¬ 
commodation when yourSeoretary 
books your flight. The 150 Hotels/ 
Motels In the system are all In the air¬ 
line computer. 


Call 

eerv 


your Travel Agent — they use our 
fee extensively — they’re smart. 


If your Secretary Is still ringing arbundi 
it's costing you money — show her thlf message. 
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Auckland 

W<llin<|t; ■!> 

(Jh<i-.l, IniM h 

Fbono 704-660 

Phi in.'- n‘,n /''.-I 

I'hoin i ' 1 1 

Tolcx 234.3 

I.'... 'II'll 

l. h., .Ill i'. 

In provincial 

.in r. |.li..ii* An fJ, . 

/« .il,ii,-l •I'l'l 


range of communication and 
information services to the 
ordinary householder. 

"We've noted the develop¬ 
ment of Prcslel in Britain and 
we’re ii ware of the technology 
involved. Apparently it huv 
been slow gelling off the 
ground in Britain. 

“At present the costs are 
high, affecting the rate ai 
which the "market can 
develop". 

On the Post Office’s abor¬ 
tive attempt lose! up a courier 
service lust year, and possible 
competition from the private 
sector. H ickson saws the 
Government’s decision not to 
launch the service was disap¬ 
pointing to some, but "there 
are lots of opportunities to 
improve the present services”. 

To critics who condemn 
rising postal charges, he points 
out inai there arc areas of the 
postal service which arc un¬ 
profitable hut must he main¬ 


tained for social reasons. So 
the ordinary consumer, must 
subsidise the services. 

Hickson adds that the Post 
Office - “like any other cor¬ 
pora lion" - is affected by 
wage increases and rising cost’s 
in the transport system. 

But could the Post Office be 
accused of overcharging? 

"It's important to realise 
large capital programmes - 
especially I lie telccum busi¬ 
ness - must he funded. The 
profit made is applied to 
capital programmes. 

“The user-pay system is the 
present Government policy - 
it ensures people know vvlmt 
the service is costing.” 

On the Post Office image; 
Hickson reiterates his he fief 
that “the best route to a good 
image is to perform basic tusks 
well . . . there could be 
areas where wc fail in com¬ 
municate in the man in the 
street." 
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Bill Hickson 


‘You must perform. 
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GET ALLTHE INFORMATION 

YOU NEED 

ABOUT COMPUTERS 
ATONE STOP. 

No other stop makes as much sense. You've got that there are 60,000 Data General computers 
a choice of a whole family of reliable computers installed in 33 countries. And our promise to 
from $100 computers-ort-a-chip to $1,000,000 keep a steady flow of quality, low-cost products 
. multi-programming networks. The knowledge ; coming. Mail the coupon for more information, 

PMail to: Data General New Zealand Limited, P.O. Bpx 9735, Wellington. . Tj'. 

Your ad stopped me. Send the brochures Tve circled. ; i , 

I Brochure numbers: 1 '2 3 4 5..‘6 | 7 8.^ 9; 10. - 
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Company*. 
. Address 1 ™ 
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IrDataGeneral 

; ; We rnake computers that niakfe a^nsfe. 
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Monetary policy: the guessing game is on again Analysing annual accounts: ICI (NZ) Ltd. 


by Peter V. O’Brien 

THE business community 
has settled down after the 
holiday period for another 
year or outguessing the 
Government on monetary 
policy. 

It was known at the jnd of 
1979 that the administration 
would amend policy in line 
with tightening credit and 
rising interest rates. The only 
question was when. 

Finance Minister Rob 
Muldoon (described as one of 
the world's "master accoun¬ 
tants" by the Phi Ili pines Fo¬ 
reign Minister last week — a 
description which possibly 
reflects more on Pnillipine 
analytical ability than on the 
judgment of New Zealanders) 
nnnouned his latest adjust¬ 
ments on December 19. 

The Government cased the 
reserve asset ratios on the 
trading hanks, applicable 
from January, and main¬ 
tained that policy with the 
Fchrumyr ratios. The Inner 
were set at 37 per cent of 
demand deposits and 22.5 per 
cent of lime deposits. The 
demand deposit ratio came 
back from January's 38 per 


cent, but there is no policy 
change. 

The present ratios, as in 
January, are designed to give 
the banks about $50 million of 
"free reserves". 

Muldoon said this was "still 
a firm position", but he 
thought it would help to 
moderate interest rate pres¬ 
sures during the March 
quarter. 

Those pressures would have 
increased as tax day drew 
nigh, without changes to of¬ 
ficial nolicy. 

As from last Friday, there is' 
also a reduction in the 
Government security ratios 
applicable to trustee and 
private savings banks. 

The former ratio was 
reduced from 39 percent to 38 

E er cent, while the latter was 
rought hack from 56 percent 
to 54 per cent. Both figures are 
still nigh, when compared 
with the ratios on other fin¬ 
ancial institutions. 

Muldoon expects this 
change to release about $34 
million for savings banks' in¬ 
vestment in the private sector. 

The changes can be con¬ 
sidered in relation to the latest 
figures for money supply and 


private sector credit growth. 

Private sector credit ex¬ 
panded 22.8 per cent in 
calendar 1979, the lowest an¬ 
nual rale since November. 
1978. 

The narrow money supply 
(Ml) moved up again, but at 
anannual rate of 7.5 percent it 
is reasonable. The M3 mone¬ 
tary aggregate increased 18 
percent in tnc December year, 
slightly higher than 
November's 17.1 per cent, but 
still the second lowest annual 
movementsince August. 1978. 

The Government has other 
options if (he latest changes 
miss an appropriate balance 
between ‘‘firm" monetary 
policy and restrictive credit. ’ 

The banks' ratio can be 
dropped again, and another 
adjustment made to savings 
banks ratios. 

Other institutions, insu¬ 
rance and finance companies, - 
could have Government 
security ratios cut. and there is 
always the old technique of 
altering hire purchase per¬ 
centages. 

The Government has seve¬ 
ral reasonsforkeepinginlerest 
rates at, or below, present 
levels. The obvious political 


advantage for opponents ot 
the administration is one. 

But high interna rates (and 
“high" is a relative term, 
sinee prime interest rales are 
still below (lie iullaiiou figure) 
have oilier effects. 

1 he nlTccl investment deci¬ 
sions, u point which is being 
seen particularly in deferral ol 
proposals to build new- hotel 
facilities. Money costs have 
risen rapidly since the projects 
were conceived, a ml some are 
now in limho. 

The interest rale structure 
affects Government financ¬ 
ing. The "new" system ol fin¬ 
ancing a proportion nl tin- 
fiscal deficit from the juhi- 
haitk private sector will 

r robably continue in the 
980-8 ffinancial year. 

If prime interest rates were 
to push 17 to 18 percent on an 
annual basis, where would the 
Government pitch its rate on 
stock issues? 

The issue at the end id” l‘>7‘) 
raised only a small amount, 
although the ongoing infla¬ 
tion adjusted savings bonds 
increased in popularity, fol¬ 
lowing the introduction ol 
more liberal conditions. 
Interest rates seem to steady 
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m January, hut the first month 
ofthe yv.ii sees little .w ti\ us in 
money ni.uV.ets 

rile sccond.in m.n ket foi 
induslri.il tlebeiiluics is dim .it 
this lime. Imii i.ites iciic.itcd 
about I pci cent in i oiii|mi koii 
with the lex els luting m calls 
to niid Deceinlifi 

I he coinineiii.il hill ui.ii 
ket. also ihiii .ii pii-M-nl is 
stabilised around tin- In pci 
cent a year disioum lau- on 'ut 
days pi line paper In 
Dcccmbei it was iuomiii- 


tow .mis 17 percent for ur. 

bill lines *** by Peter V. O’Brien substantial bu 

I he i n si "trend" and a corresf 

sear w ill piohahlv comefi^ ICI (NZ) LTD winsawardsfor cash resources 
the tin a nee i oin panics Th n its annual reports, so criticism The chairm 
11tied Kite-steadily lastytj| j of the contents may be con- says: “I am pi 
will he interesting io ^ sidered a pedantic counsel of that the comf 

whether dies tir.iininin tV perfection. tained a stron 

vin lem figures m ihcir neij The 1979 report (covering sition. Wehavi 

oHfiiin-.. ,» r make a sl«h 12 months to September sheet ratios ar 

ii-iliuii'on • 30) is good compared with the borrowing no 

I lien- is n.. lungeraimhia offerings from other com- well placed t 

pci hi. in.'iii ahum an intciti P An ’ es < but there is a lack of demands for 

i.ue situ., fine, a puiMvihJ information on changes in the tncnl . . . 

..'iiip.ifis tin.ince men »i company’s liquid position, were used to 

lin.l ii-iiiiiincl tins year particularly in regard to a ing capital as 


substantial buildup in stock, 
and a corresponding fall in 
cash resources. 

The chairman's “Forward" 
says: “lam pleased to report 
that the company has main¬ 
tained a strong financial po¬ 
sition. We have sound balance 
sheet ratios and considerable 
borrowing potential und arc 
well placed to meet future 
demands for new invest¬ 
ment . . . Liquid funds 
were used to increase work¬ 
ing capital ns required by the 


Market seems assured af credit squeeze action 


by l*i*l it V OTirien 

illl sli.ucni.irkei -urie.l the 
vcurwell Renewed mlercM m 
speculative iiimcial ’-liu.ks. all 
adjustment in dividend yields 
arising partly Ir.un the casing 
of niuneiiirx pu!ic\. reasona¬ 
ble interim result-. Irmii the 
lew Lumpames ciiir.-ml-. 
repniiing. and pos-ihR sum..- 
rum 41 Iron) the iiiipioverii.-iii 
m ou-iseas maikei-. -.ei.-in ilie 
uiain reason-. 

l as! week the in.nl>-! m 
dices weic back at tin- In/Iic- l 
levelsi uIiiil’ in l*>7'» all.-i lliex 
dropped a little m Noveinh.-i 
mid DecernIvi. 

I lie neiin.i mi iiuetri.itioii- 
al maikets is umleisian.lahl.- 
in \lew ..I die surge in • uni 
iiioditv prices Ii makes little 
sense wiieri i-\amiue.l in the 
light ol econ.iiuic ilcvcliip. 
meriisin the vaiiuns. ouniries 

Australia is riding mi ihe 
mineral biH.m. hui that 
eminirv now has an iullaiiou 
Kile back ill doiihh- hpilies a 
level which will piohahls be 
nia i n(o i lie. I ioi si .me lime. 

I he latest iiil.uinaiimi lioin 
the United Slate-, shows that 
the recession is lining with the 
increase in (iN|* |.» the fourth 
quin ter of down u* ail 
annual rale of 1.4 pci cem. 
coin pa led with U pci .nil in 
the lliiid quailei 1 In- Rank 
for Inii-inalioiial Si-Ml.-nients 
repmtsdial foi l , »7 , »iisa wlmlr 
real giowlli was t pci cent. a-, 
iigaiust 4.4 per iviil in I'l/K. 

Itriiam is still in ih<- i,,jK ol 
the steel Mi ike. high inll.iti.ni. 
ami solid interest Kites. At 
least the llniish me gelling, 
their money supply g.iowiti 
nuclei conirnl. iilu-i expe 
rienciiig compatalivelv high 
inerenses in the earls part of 
1979. 

Slightly easier liquidity in 
this country has an el feet mi 
interest rales, which are rclai- 
ed to dividend yields mi 
equities, although the link is 


not It mi p.-i cent 

Ih. market seems aww- ,5 - 532 P cmiiLs for . ncw 
ih .I the Government »' dwellings were issued in the 
ill*".- teuiilaris mi m.«u- y« r t°Dcwmhcr 1979 com- 
[•oIks |.< .i\oid.i-.cri»us(i^ Pored With , 9. l 32 m 1978 and 
squeeze I >■ ilicestent thiii' in the previous year, 

view I-. ii.-. i. market c.- Some permits will not result 

lull in e n In-liv, equity im. in completed dwellings, so the 
mem paid' nl.irb whaulL 18.8 per cent decline'r»ctween 
io di. hi. .itlull!* space n; 1978 and 1979should produce 

t.-r. i Kit.-. larger fall in finished 

i .. i.-.nlt. wi-rrL dwellings, a point which 

,n i.mu.o'. Ili.ii is unJ. further erodes housing com- 

a.,11.1..14.- ti.-. iii-.criuMi'ir pany profitability. 

• on in i -. i on holiday The sharemarket shows 

I wo ..mu loiili ' (• pcculnrilics in other ways. The 

p«. I.-.I hi I i-hm.iis. Alii maintanenee of N.Z. Forest 
I .iihu-i and I lalacti.» Products price is one. 

-lx. ili-.* .ioi ..iii.ivA--nt<“ Market analysts estimate 
li-iuim-. in die l.iiming-*' t hc Kinleith strike about 

and .oiil.l midcipm $750,000 in lost production a 
pn. •-■ tii iillii -1 rural Im.- t |„y 

< omp iin.-.. Bui ih e share price stays in 

A 11 1 1 m A alfs • i|ic $2.70 to $2.75 range. That 
■ •ii-liiiuii.il*. iiu.il iep'n- either illustraics the basic 
1 1 -hiiiais I he . I'lni'-iM sense of investors (refusing io 
I Kid 11 lon.il |\ I Ilf I'll si “n*- 

loi iln- x.-ai and it fyn -- - . . 

if.i-ivf rood pnbliiilv. 

1 Ilf lil.tlki-l i- alsc , dn*« i 
U-. ar.iom.ii*. Irfhliiciil io 
ii. ms io -.t.ii ks which gorv- 

SIIC . . 

Nalion. 1 1 liismaiK’v >' *'• 
l.ili-sl example. I he P'J 
.1 1 i*p|H‘.l Ml cents whi'n i' 
shale-, xx.-nl ex huim'- >r - 
pioiiiplh a. Id ml Iwick 15« T 

mi Mu- next three traiW 1 - 

d.lVS 

Ih.- maiket may 
ii*. pii-.fiil itioinl m Ihf 
leu weeks, hut llw lu 
d.miaiials in |urliciihit 

im-. suggest dial smite_ 
sImiii 1.1 lie used when mmW | 

up imlivuliinI stuck'- 1 

I... example, tin* ■ 

mem StatiMiviim tc| cu ^- 

lalesl piovisioiml • m 

Iniiisiiig jicrmih Iasi " 

I lu- provisional ■ 

lor Deceinbei ennfirml^ I 

se.ssmcnt made here iMl) : g 

when it wiis suggested in* : 
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for 15.00(1 completions1 
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panic in the short term, while 
wailing for long term benefits) 
or it reflects the difference 
between this market and (hose 
in larger countries. 

A strike costing, propor¬ 
tionately. that much in other 
countries would see the share 
price knocked down substan¬ 
tially. until the issue wus re¬ 
solved. 

The overseas buyers would 
add buck most ofthe loss later, 
so perhaps the New Zealand 
way is better. It makes (he 
market less subject to wild, 
emotional reactions on par¬ 
ticular stocks. 

Clouds may be coming on to 
the economy, and to invest¬ 
ment markets. In these sunny 
days the investment world 
seems unconcerned about 
possible changes to the econ¬ 
omic weather pattern. 


higher volume of business and 
for the repayment of term 
liabilities”. 

That may be so, hut the 
figures in the balance sheet 
raise questions. The tahle 
shows a breakdown of stocks 
at September 30, 1979 com¬ 
pared with the position at the 
same date in the previous year 
(sec table). 

Changes of this siic require 
more explanation than the 
brief comment given in the 
text of the report. 

ICFs “higher volume of 
business" would need to be 
substantially higher to ac¬ 
count for the percentage 
changes in raw materials and 
finished goods, alter al¬ 
lowance for inflation. 

In view of the widespread 
feeling that the economy is 
slowing down, will the com¬ 
pany be able to dispose of the 
finished goods, and will it find 
sufficient demand for the raw 
materials on hand nt Sep¬ 
tember 30. assuming that the 
hulk of materials will be 
processed into finished goods? 

There could be an alterna¬ 
tive explanation, which raises 
another question. Has ICI 
anticipated large price rises in 
raw materials, and decided to 
stockpile raw materials and 
manufactured goods against 
cost increases? 

The ulternuiives are im¬ 
portant. because the company 
ran down cash resources ti> 
finance (he stuck. If it made a 
mistake about the “higher 


volume of business" it could 
be caught with excess stock. If 
it judged price increases cor¬ 
rectly. it will make sizeable 
financial gains in Ihe current 
year. 

Shareholders and other 
readers linve todniw theirown 
conclusions, in the absence of 
explanation in the group's of¬ 
ficial report. 

The stalenient in the report 
that “some lessening of 
demand is forecast to occur 
during 1980. The effect of 
rising inflation and the easing 
or demand will make it a dif¬ 
ficult task to maintain sales 
and profitability" will affect 
those conclusions. 

With the exception of that 
criticism, the 1979 report 
maintains IC'Vs excellent 
record for financial disclosure. 

The company analyses sales 
figures into 18 industrial 
markets, including exports, 
and breaks down exports into 
four regional categories. 

An analysis of charges 
against the trading profit is 
afso more informative than 
those of other large compan¬ 
ies. 

It is interesting to note that 
the group reduced its expen¬ 
diture on research and 
development in the latest fin¬ 
ancial year, lowering the out- 
lav from $1,578,1 jOOm l978to 
$(.413,000 last year. 

A breakdown of the tax 
liability is useful for compa¬ 
rative purposes, und shows the 
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PERSONAL COLLECTION : 
SERVICES LIMITED 

Auckland 31-756 P.O, Box lOjv 

Wellington 856-032 P.O. BOX 32$ 

Specialist Services to industry ; 

• Debt Collection . ! • 

• Credit Control .' 

--- COMMERCIAL. SPACE' j 

OFFICE - WAREHOUSE - wyiSt***” ij 
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Is your present 
company insurance 
keeping pace with 
todays needs? 

Inflation affects your company In many ways. Wages, fuel, 
material coats, rentals... but spend a valuable moment 
and consider what the present Inflation rate is doing to 
your company’s Insurance cover. 

Forfull details on Security & General’s comprehensive 
insurance plans, contact Security & General today. 





SECURITY & GENERAL 

Insurance for the special needs of industry 

P.O. Box 2426 AuckfanSphonea^faafSr Slntaotyour Sort branofi at Wellington, New Plymouth, 
Chrlstohuroh, Palmerston North, Hamilton,Napier, Dunedin. 



1979 

1978 

Percen¬ 


$'000 

$'000 

tage 

increase 

Raw Materials 

16,298 

10.531 

53.3 

Work in Progress 

1.936 

1.493 

29.7 

Finished Goods 

23.572 

17,321 

36.1 

Stores 

638 

676 

(-5.6) 

Total 

42,444 

30,021 

41.4 


effect of removal of ihe stock 
valuation adjustment. This 
item provided ICI with a tax 
benefit of $726,000 in 1978. In 
conjunction with other mx 
credits, it lowered the income 
tax expense to $1,954,000 on 
pre-tax profit of $7,463,000. n 
percentage liability of 26.2 per 
cent, before alloxvniice for 
timing differences. 

Last year the ■ company 
recorded a tax liability of 
$5,227,000 on a pre-tax profit 
of $13,482,000 a ratio of 38.8 
per cent. 

Export incentives in¬ 
creased, but most of (lie higher 
liability arose from with¬ 
drawal of the stock valuation 
adjustment. 

The group’s comparatively 


loxv reliance on borrowed 
funds could be useful this 
year. The report notes that 
$2.4 million of term liabilities 
is due for repayment in I980.n 
relatively low’ proportion of 
total liabilities, which totalled 
$94 million at halancc date, 
including shnreholdcr.s funds. 

Refinancing those loans 
this year wul involve the 
company in higher interest 
rates, hut the small amount 
involved is unlikely in put 
pressure on profitability. 

The 1979 annual report may 
be among the finalists To’r 
awards luter in the year, but 
more information on tlic stock 
figures would assist under¬ 
standing of Id's ox'erall fin¬ 
ancial position. 


Mabeyour 

workplace 


place. 


Phone your nearest Caxton Rep listed below, 
or contact your progressive Industrial 
Wholesaler direct, or use the coupon below: 

CAXTON PRINTING WORKS LTD, 

Phone 05-993 Henderson 
P.O. Box 2388 AUCKLAND. 1. 

CAXTON PRINTING WORKS LTD, 

Phone 051-105 

P.O. Box 9713, WELLINGTON, 1. 

CAXTON PRINTING WORKS LTD, 

Phone 488-179, P.O. Box 0020, 

Upper Rlccarton, CHRISTCHURCH. 


I CAXTON PRINTING WORKS LTD / , 

■ INDUSTRIAL DIVISION. J 

| P.O. BOX 2388, AUCKLAND, 1. I W* || 

I PleaaB send me your { 

Comprehensive Systems Folder, hTyM I 

a detailing paper towelling . 

j applications for my business, I 

| Name:.— | 

| Name of firm: .... —:.. | 

| Type of Business: ... | 

| Address:..... ... .. | 

® Nothing touches ' 

I paper towels for hygiene; I I 

■ economy, versatility and f. | I I 
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Commercial securities law in plain language 1 “Agro” team to sell simple skills and equipment 


by Peter V O'Brien 

COMMERCIAL Securities; 
An Introduction to the Law, by 
G G F Viskovic and S C Caf- 
derwood, tutors in the 
Department of Accountancy 
and Management at the 
Manakau Technical institute, 
is designed primarily for 
studenls of commercial law. 

But it will be useful to bus¬ 
inessmen looking for a quick 
reference on the law govern¬ 
ing particular commercial 
securities. 


The authors say: “We have 
tried to cover the major 
aspects of the law relating to 
commercial securities as con- 


both attempts, while pointing 
out that the law is stated as at 
January31.1979. Allowance is 
made for the revision of the 
law relating to public issues of 
securities, as enshrined in the 
Securities Act, and the activi¬ 
ties of (he Securities Com¬ 
mission. 


The book will appeal to 
students and other readers for 
three reasons. 

• First, the authors have 
used simple, concise language, 
thus avoiding the lurgidprose 
which can be a feature oflegal 
texts. 

• Second, the decision to 
exclude "statutory provisions 
verbatim, or even substan¬ 
tially paraphrasing them", al¬ 
lows the reader to assess the 
subject quickly, without wad¬ 
ing through masses of the 
draftman's art. Reference can 


be made to the appropriate 
statutes after reading Viskovic 
and Calderwood's 158-page 
text. 

• Third, and probably n joy 
to long-suffering students, the 
footnotes for references) arc 
included nt the end of (he 
chapters, not at (he bottom of 
each page. Those who have 

E ut up with the academies’ 
>ve of footnotes, cuvcringnnc 
or more pages in the body of 
the (ext, should appreciate this 
development, which is slowly 
gaining ground. 


People involved in smalt 
businesses will benefit from 
the authors' decision to go 
outside the law by including a 
chapter on the" sources of 
short, medium and long term 
finance, and a discussion nr 
the "right type of finance". 

The writers include sensible 
views on various types nt 
securities, related in particular 
businesses, within (lie discus¬ 
sion of the formal luu 
governing each type. 

This "descent mtn (he 
marketplace" is welcome 


among academic tiim, 
New Zealand, although, 
becoming more coL 
among American urn*.. 


At last some real competition for the famous Canon 
P10-D portable printout calculator — the Canon 
P7-D palm size portable printout calculator with 
plain paper in a protective capsule 


We offer you a choice 
— the famous P10-D 
with large paper roll, 
complete with charger 
at $149.00 or the new 
P7-D, it really is small 
and compact, at $129.00. 
Both models incorporate 
the world renowned 
Canon quality, backed 
up by Kerridge Odeon 
Business Equipment’s 
nationwide sales and 
service organisation. 

For a free demonstra¬ 
tion, call In or phone 
us today. 

Kerridge Odeon 
Business Equipment 



nccuming more 
■niumg American wircr. 
particular. 

A lunik on commend) 
slnmUl he commeo; 
oriented, because the rtifc 
w livelier students or imttR 
laymen, are working inic 
world, where theory is sub 
to practice. ? 

•he authors occasion 
stale thenry withoutrehtii 
t*> practice. The ehapio 
so rets shin and gu.irante 
■in example. 

I he law relating to p 
an tees, aiul to (he righisi 
liabilities nt' guuraniwi 
ebtms. »s staled correcihi 
in a deal manner. 

Ii tails I mover the putt 
which was seen rcgulait, 
New Zealand durinc; 
l‘D(k 

<\ guarantee isonlyasj 
as the person or coni 
giving it. We had sever? 

oiiiplcsoloiicciimpann: 
a group guaranteeing 
dehis of oilier compare 
ills’ some j'loiip. 

When lerrvnuill corp* 
empires crashed, the mi: 
tees wav worthless, 
each sompaiiY was defer. 1 , 
oil ths* sues s*ss of the olh« 

• >ne tell thex all fell. R«n 
Ut the guarantor was liitlt 

It is unfortunate (hat.■ 
woik on securities fasr*: 
problem i*l being up-tov 
in o field where iiigenuiu 
coiisiimllv applied to ’ 
tonus nt liiiiiiicing. 

( timmi n hil SrcuriiKSi 
tains brief references lob 
ing. but is silent on then 
lively new concept (foD 
Zealand) of levered Id': 
which is usually confined 
large companies with aK- 
flim rating. 

The hook wits written 
I 979. so it litis mi refereotf 
the floating rule deposit^ 
eept pioneered ty f 
Development Finance t f 
porulion. 

Hut the chunginc nm* 1 
the securities industty." 
commercial law in 
allows authors to revise* 
books regularly, nnd 10 ^ 
out new editions. 

The price nmy p *!" 
potentinl readers. Spe*®', 
texts in New ZenlanW 
come cheap. 

Securities, a P a P er 5j* 
priced at $15.50 rctaU. 
works out at 9.3 cents a pjj 
including index. J 

The hook can be 
mended ns n good »*» • 
.students, nnd a usefWp' 
renee work for non ' s l£l! 
wanting a summary of»» 
in plain language. 

Both ailnbutesi aff 
find in books dealing^* 

Commercial Snead***'ft' 
troduatlon to the 
Vlikovlc and 8 C C*w 
Swaat and ManP 
815.60. 


World Bank 
lifts funds 

'' t ; X * '. 

A VIRTUAL doubling^ 
World Bank's capital s^ 

been approved oy ™ " . 
board or governors- \ 

An increase equivaw^ 
$40,000 million 
permit continued: g™^ 

bri 
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by John Draper 

A BATTERED short-wave 
radio set transported 10-year- 
old Barry Marx from a small 
King Country town to foreign 
places unknown. 

A decade or three later the 
managing director of the 
Otoronanga Engineering 
Company Ltd travels by 
jumbo jet, selling daily 
equipment and expertise to 
many < places that 
became' familiar to him on the 
radio dial. 

Next month he will lead a 
private 10-man "Agro Mis¬ 
sion' to five nations in South 
America - a continent whose 
short-wave broadcasts he ra¬ 
rely encountered ns a child. 

"Agro" will be the nature of 
the mission in more ways than 
one. The team of manufac¬ 
turers and consultants will he 
pitting their selling skills 
against the seemingly limitless 
budgets of North American 
machinery salesmen who fly 
potential' customers to the 
United Stales for an all-ex- 
pense-paid presidential-style 
razzamatazz. 

To compete the team will be 
using the well-tried formula of 
a fielday. demonstrating to 
invited guests their products 
and systems in action or with 
films and brochures. 

Credibility is likely to be the 
team’s greatest problem. The 
South Americans arc accus¬ 
tomed to expensive North 
American equipment fitted 
with microprocessors, panels 
and dials. 1 We arc so honest 
nnd so simple we cannot be 


believed," Marx said. 

The team hopes to attract 
influential farmers. Govern¬ 
ment officials and ambas¬ 
sadors to the fieldays, which 
arc being arranged with local 
cattle breeding associations. 

But the main target will be 
American-trained farm advi¬ 
sors who effectively manage 
many of the farms for tnc 
wealthy city owners. “We will 
be trying to show the advisory 
type people that our $20,000 
things work as well as the 
$100,000 American 

equivalents," Marx said. 

Olenz, (overseas customers 
have trouble getting their 
tongues around Otoronnnga), 
began as a hobby in 1954 when 
Barry’s father bought a 
welder. 

It did not lake long for the 
farmyard to become a mcccu 
for neighbours and not so near 
neighbours wanting the odd 
thing fixed or built. In 1958 
Barry became his father’s 
partner in a rapidly expanding 
engineering business which by 
the 1960s had outgrown and 
taken overa similar firm in (he 
township. 

Reorganised as a limited 
company with a share capital 
of $1000 the family business 
became the licence for 
Turnstylc rotary* milking par¬ 
lours in 1970. Several export 
opportunities encouraged 
Barry Marx to gel a passport 
and visas, hut failed to mate¬ 
rialise. 

The break through came 
from Bahrain, a 10-osidc her¬ 
ring-bone milking parlour for 
the Ministry of Agriculture in 


Buy Adler. 

Get 

the 



Theb^Srange 

Including the brilliant Adler SEIOOOCL^ The world'* 
finest “golf ball" typewriter with all the most import*) 
features, plus many exclusive to Adler • automatic 
"lift-off correction • dual pitch (10 and 12 characters 
to the inch) • fastest entry (9milli-aeconds!) • paper 
inlection/eiection • half space • controlled backspace 


to the inch) • fastest entry (9milli-aecondsp • 
injectian/ejection • half space • controlled ba 
• plus scores of typefaces for correspondence, 
languages, science/technical, professional, etc. 


Buy 




Get the Best 


Adler Business Machines (NZ) Ltd 

PO Box <5089, Tfc Aro, Wellington. 

PO Box 9866, Auckland. PO Box >792, Christchurch. 



Barry Marx . . . leading a 
10-man mission to South Ame¬ 
rica 

1975. A 36-cow turnsiyle shed 
for Saudi Arabia followed and 
then a contract to build iwn 
rotary systems in Guyana as a 
New'Zealand aid project. 

Ollier contracts for equip¬ 
ment and expertise came from 
Egypt and South Korea nnd 
now hardly a week goes bv 


without inquiries from new 
overseas markets. 

Already this year there have 
been inquiries from the 
Philippines, Burma, and In¬ 
donesia. 

"We are having to resist the 
impulse to rush in," Marx said. 
The company's small capital 
base built up from ploughed 
back profits is restricting its 
ability to expand and cope 
with the demand. 

Finance, with conditions 
attached and "one and a-hnlf 
take over offers” have been 
received and rejected. "We arc 
not interested in being gob¬ 
bled up,” Marx said. 

To cope with the increas¬ 
ingly office workload - "We 
write more letters in ft week 
now than we did a year three 
years back" - ’ Otcnz is 
sharing $60,000 worth of word 
processor and computer in do 

C ricing and much of the "long 
and work". 

The firm is still small and 


family orientated. The ten on 
the staff include wife, mother, 
sisterand brother. But the firm 
takes advantage of 30 experts 
on a roster system who advise 
or perform short term con¬ 
tracts at home and overseas 
making feasibility studies, in¬ 
stalling and servicing systems 
and giving advice to cus¬ 
tomers. 

Last year turnover climbed 
to over $500,000, 55 per cent 
from exports, yielding an in¬ 
credible returnon the nominal 
capital. Selling expertise is 
now more important than the 
products Otenz sells. Nearly 
60 per cent of its revenue 
conies from sel I i ng k nowlcdgc 
gained mainly by semi retired 
Farmers who stifl want an ac¬ 
tive business interest. 

South America's potential 
became fully apparent last 
year when Marx travelled with 
'tin Export Institute Trade 
mission. He discovered 
many farmers thirst¬ 


ing for gossip on techniques 
and information. 

And rather than go back 
with his own experts Marx is 
giv i ng the m ission more sta lus. 
and he hopes drawing power, 
by inviting other firms with 
expertise and products in¬ 
cluding A Hi's dairy systems, 
Yates-Cooper seeds and the 
New Zealand Dairy Board 
experts on artificial breeding. 
Several other firms and 
products will be represented 
and n Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries farm advisor is 
expected to bring the mission 
up to 10. 

Marx will be emphasising 
Otenz’s complete turn key 
approach offering a complete 
package, from developing 
pastures, through to packag¬ 
ing the final dairy product. It 
expects to do this tor one 
South American Government 
— un mimed to keep compe¬ 
titors at bay - on a World 
Dank development grunt. 
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PATIENCE HAS ITS 
OWN REWARD. 

That’s why the brewing of Steinlager 
takes so much longer 
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Admark 


New TV rates system brings mixed reaction 


by Grev Wiggs 

AFTER, a long look at the new 
Television rates, to come into 
force on April l, agency men 
give Television New Zealand 
marks for trying. 

But reaction generally has 
been mixed. 

Experienced media people 
generally agree that the 
changes represent a reasona¬ 
ble response to the complex 
brief that had to be dealt 
with.” Graeme Robb, Gold¬ 
berg Advertising's media 
manager, told Admark. 

"But each ' advertiser's 
needs will have to be taken 
into account separately in 
order to evaluate the changes 
accurately.” 

For example, (he increased 
cost may mean that a promo¬ 
tion for which peak zone TV 
advertising is deemed essen¬ 
tial will require a boost from 
advertising in magazines or 
newspapers because of the 
reduced frequency of TV ad¬ 
vertising imposed by a TV 
budget. 

A report by Robb forms the 
basis or an article in the house 
magazine Goldbergs Trends. 
The new rate structure means 
that advertisers will pay more 
and get less for (heir money, it 
points out 

The ratecard has been re- 
structu red .andalth ough broad 
time zones will be retained, 
the new rates are based 


primarily on programme pie the number of gross rating 
classification and related to points would be 464,358 and 
audience size. 316 respectively. 

'The advertiser will get the ' Relate this to our $20,000 
audience he pays for, says the budget and we find that one 
report. “But he must expect to gross rating point on u TV One 
be charged loaded rales as a a programme costs us $43, one 
regular practice because of the point on a TV One D pro¬ 
pushing into the background gramme $56 and one point on 


One network spot on rotate will hi- s'l-mit; 1 tc-* tor thru 
placement between h .mil in in one \ 

pmcoslsS1420a»dhasa reach Against this, but .till to K- 
of36 percent. ilemoiistratid. i% tin- 

"A B classiIleati»»n spot (S- sihilio o| impio\nl .hi.Ik-ikc 
9.30nin) next April will cost qualih. re-at It lire fioni tin- 
$1720 ami have an estimated new piin'.rauiiiinre 
reach of 40 per cent. AN/A pre-nUni t'olm 

“The increase in cost is 21 Morlniscn. mmim-niiii!- mi 


of the cheaper base, or a TV Two C programme $63.” percent; (hut in audience only 


'weekly' rate placements, for Rotate placemen is. in 
mast of the year.” which advertisements move 

Peak zones will be 6pm to through various timeslots, are 
IOpm on both channels on all to be abolished and virtually 
nights, as at present. everything will be tied to a 

TV One’s rates (30-second specific time or programme, 
spot) are: A class programme Goldbergs have made some 
$1890, B $1720, C $1560, D estimates on the effect of the 
$ 1400, E or weekly rate $ 1270. new rates in terms of cost and 
TVTwo’s rates are similarly reach and the prospect pre- 


scaled, but at lower levels, re- sented to the advertiser is far 
fleeting its restricted geogra- from cheering. 


phical coverage and lower- 
audience share. 

In calculating cost effec¬ 
tiveness. using estimated 
audience levels and the new 
rates, the report shows that the 
higher rated programmes are 
relatively cheapest for the 
advertiser. 

“For instance, for $20,000 
the advertiser will be able to 
buy 11.6TV One spots with a B 
programme, but 14.3 spots 
with a D programme and 15.8 
spots on TV Two with a C 
programme. However, mea¬ 
sure in gross rating points (the 
number of spots multiplied by 
the percentage reach of eacn 
spot) the picture becomes 
different; in the above exam- 


"Al present, a 30-second TV 


11 percent. 

‘A change of the same 
current ad to a C* clavdlicalion 
(7-8pm and 9.30-11[pin) would 
make the cost SI 560 (up 10 per 
cent)and the reach 34 percent 
(slightly down) and a chance 
to a D classification (6-6.30) 
would make (he cost $1400 
(down I per cent) ami the 
reach 25 percent (down 36 per 
cent).” 

It is clear that advertisers 


lieu pi>igr.iniminr 

AN/A pic-nliiii Culm 
Mnrlnisen. i iiniiiit-mni!> mi 
the IV i.ile mriiM-a*.. viiil ili.it 
ill a liei- li.idiHi’ market, sup 
pliers can I is ineii pines mi 
whatever level tiles like." 

Mut it wasnver l«» tin Inner 
In dele mime whethci new 
priee levels represented value 
or not. 

“It is a question on this oc¬ 
casion whether the demand 
will continue to meet the 
supply." he said. 

Klnrteusen said the position 
would he obscure until the 


ir-aiiuiiiijiiji and «*. 
e.i am in mg settled mu. * < 
" '1'Bough the average k 1 

i lease.,,, carded peak ntsi 1 
ih.MU M per cent, it bu,,^ 
at nearer 20 pAtt, 

hi u-.il tei ins. We're on tou' 
.ihsohito lived buyingpautn 
iiiskMiioi mt.iic spotsandthf 
ioiii|h.sh,„i, „t the audieoct] 
will leri.unly he skewedk' 
new propr.iihtiling fonuus.': 

" I here is even talk 
Iurther rale iiKre.m in ft' 
loher 

Moiienseu predicted iir 

main vunpanies would h 
Ini iking hard .it the ndi 
iiieiliuni ami would be m 
runentii,j’. seriously in then 
nf secondary medialobacki; 

■i I V campaign. 


PR company’s plans to bring in senior specialist 


WELLINGTON'S newest 
public relations consultancy, 
which opened its doors on 
February I, plans to introduce 
a broad spectrum of PR- 
related specialist services 
conducted by principals only. 

Consultus New Zealand 
Limited is owned by Robin 
Cluiee, formerly New 
Zealand managing-director of 
Eric White Associates, and 


Tony Farrington, who was a 
senior consultant with the 
same company. 

Initial plans arc to offer u 
fully fledged and com¬ 
prehensive public relations 
service. But further plans arc 
to expand in various com¬ 
munications fields through 
the services of a wide range of 
specialist consultants. 

The areas to be covered in¬ 


clude financial, government 
and cducationaf relations 
media training, design ser¬ 
vices. photography, publica¬ 
tions, promotional campaigns 
and secretarial services 

“These consultants will he 
self-employed hut eon traded 
to Consultus and integrated 
with the organisation,” Robin 
Clulce saidi 

“Wc sec two hig advantages 


to our clients in this udiul 
structure. 

"Firstly. i«ur clients wDlk 
dealing with principalsinis: 
respective coinmunicaiic 
discipline which meansdiv 
and more personal contact 
■‘Secondly, we will eluni: 
ate the traditional high level 
stall tin in iver because p«( 
arc working lor thcmselvtt’ 
I he company plans loops 
an Auckland oil ice. 
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Actionable Research for 

Marketin g Decisions 


Here’s why: 

WE SPECIALISE IN COMMERCIAL 
RESEARCH Commercial and marketing research 
a meant to shed light on crunch questions that have 
to do with profit and loss. We are not In the business 
of providing research which Is merely interesting 
and leads to academic cul de sacs 

DEFINING THE “PROBLEM” IS A 
CH ALLENGE WE ACCEPT AS RARTOFTHE 

JOB; Some of our marketing clients are in no doubt 
about the Information they need to make decision* 
Other clients like to discuss broad problem areas 
with us. and often our wide commercial experience 
can help define the real problem to be solved. 

Note the words “help" please* we're not academics 
who pretend to tell you what your problem ought to - 


A MEMBER OF 

RESEARCH 

W INTERN ATI i 


OUR REPORTS ARE CLEAR. 

lat ,“ 11 'sports wm provide you with full 
statistical details of the research, the data Is 
supported w| th a narrative report which provides you 
with a statement of the outcome In plain languaae 
as well as a separate Interpretation. 

WEHAVE THE EXPERIENCE AND 

TECHNi™!^ MOPING & RESEARCH 
un I *i has taken over 30 years to build 

21'■JLSPBSS? 1 ' t0 P rovIde the range of aetvices 

Information in a professional manner. It la a 
compliment to our field team, that a number of 


businessmen who have been interviewed by Survey 
Research Interviewers have telephoned our ofrice to 
find oul more about our services. 

m nc£CUI DE S0ME OF THE 
J!S£IfiSK , ftT , £ ATED MARKETING 
COMPANIES IN NEW ZEALAND. 

. Confidentiality of Information is very highly valued 
m all facets of our operations. As far as our clients 
f h r ® w .® feel, without sounding Immodest, 

S?" easl, y ,lnd out about us through 
SBOTJS? pr0 u m l?2 nt Marketing Companies 
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Survey Research 
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DICKBRUNTON 
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Competition: road to inevitable monopoly 


by Bob Stott 

A REVIEW of road transport 
licensing, a report on the rail¬ 
ways and the Government's 
espousal of free enterprise and 
deregulation will ensure that 
competition in transport is 
thoroughly aired this year. 

The trend in recent years 
has been towards closer co¬ 
operation between operators 
to ihe point where competi¬ 
tion at least has had its edge 
dulled. 

There have been takeovers 
and mergers, working arran¬ 
gements and gentlemen's 
agreements, all aimed not at 
euminaling competition — 
both among operators 
working in the same transport 
mode, and in the inter-modal 
situation. 

Shipping conferences, 
began with the connivance of 
users who didn't want com¬ 
petitive ships racing around 
the coast, squabbling for car¬ 
go, but a regular timetabled 
and thoroughly reliable ser¬ 
vice. The lines agreed to share 
the trade and the profits. 

In return they agreed to 
supply regular services and 
end the practice of cancelling 
sai I i ngs tor lack of cargo wh icn 
cu l o (Tmany ports for weeks i n 
the off-season. 

The lines had a monopoly 
and could a fiord to offer a 
year-round service. Off-peak 
sailings might not be profita¬ 
ble. but they knew that at 
peak-time they would get all 
the cargo. 

On the New Zealand coast, 
the Union Steam Shin Com¬ 
pany quietly worked more 
closely with smaller lines until 
an amalgamated national 
coastwise service developed. 

Companies such as Can¬ 
terbury Steam, Anchor Line, 
Holm and Co und Richard¬ 
sons working with the bigger 
Union Company offered a 
fully integrated service, with¬ 
out duplication or ruinous 
competition. 

Union Steam operated 
similarly in the air, with Union 
Airways. Not only was air 
transport regulated, however, 
but the State took over the lot 
and the international opera¬ 
tion went the same way. 


Subsequent governments, 
more enthusiastic about free 
enterprise, have done nothing 
to free things. 

The ultimate was reached, 
with the merger of Air New 
Zealand and NAC, the taking 
into the Slate airline’s ambit of 
Safe Air, and with close links 
between the State airline and 
Mt Cook. It’s hardly free en¬ 
terprise, but the traveller or 
freight shipper can get from 
one end of the country without 
changing from one airline to 
another. 

Keener on free enterprise 
than New Zealanders, the 
Australians evolved a two 
airline policy which requires 
State-owned and privately- 
owned aircraft to follow each 
other around the country, 
each offering similar services 
at similar (ares, each with 
near-identical departure 
times from one city to tne next. 

Road transport in the early 
1930s was at first allowed free 
and open competition. But 
transport licensing was in¬ 
troduced, partly because road 
transport operators couldn't 
stand the pace and partly 
because the public became fed 
up with ihe performance. 

In the late 1930s the State 
started buying up trucking 
firms and running them as an 
adjunct to the railways, a 
process slopped after a gene¬ 
ral election. 

Successive governments 
have allowed the railways to 
continue with a lurge rond 
operation. 

Private bus companies 
competed with local-body 
owned tramway services anil 
each other in the 1920s. The 
competition mostly was killed 
off when local bodies bought 
out the bus men. 

Some railway routes ini¬ 
tially were to be run by private 
companies. All but one found 
the burden of building a line 
through rugged uninhabited 
country to great — dividends 
would only have come once 
the completed railway had 
encouraged the development 
of n region. So the State look 
over ihe uncompleted lines. 

The only railway to be 
completed and run success¬ 
fully by a private company - 
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the 'Wellington and Manawa- 
tu line — was taken over by the 
State which exercised an op¬ 
tion written into tne 
agreement with the company 
in the first place. 

Several big road transport 
groups - like Newmans and 
Freightways, have evolved in 
the fast 20 years, both in the 
field of freight transport and 
in passenger transport. Many 
would be surprised to learn 
that their local carrier or bus 
line is closely linked - if not a 
subsidiary - of a major group. 

There is greater competi¬ 
tion among transport modes 
than previously, but there has 
been considerable rationali¬ 
sation too. Usually an opera¬ 
tor will stop a service when he 
finds another transport mode 
can do the job better. 

Air travel, for example, has 
helped kill off many long¬ 
distance rail passenger ser¬ 
vices and the Wellington- 
Lyttelton steamer express 
service. 


The railways helped finish 
off traditional coastal ship- 
network of lines about the 
lime of World War II (the 
Gisborne and Kaikoura lines, 
for example) and then by in¬ 
troducing rail ferries. 

Improved road transport 
economics (aided by popula¬ 
tion shifis)allowed many rural 
branchlines to close. 

Increased airtransport costs 
may see the demise of some 
shorter air routes on which the 
time factor disadvantage the 
airline in the face of higher 
fares. 

Restrictions on private mo¬ 
toring may spur moves to 
public transport. 

A common thread can be 
discerned: where competition 
has existed, the tendency has 
been for operators to work 
together. Where co-operation 
has been slow to come about, 
the State has often stepped in 
to hasten the process. 

Some operators, specially in 
road transport, believe that 


more competition is the 
answer. But among all tran¬ 
sport modes, probably there 
would be broad agreement 
that it’s better to cut the cake 
into fair shares. Disagreement 
about “fair share” should not 
be considered a desire by the 
transport industry generally 
for free competition. 

History suggests that if 
transport is freed from com¬ 
petition, the industry largely 
will become self-regulating. A 
cohesive whole, strung 
together by various forms of 
licensing and regulation, will 
make way (after a brief heady 
period of flal-out competi¬ 
tion) for cohesion through 
mergers or “conferences”. 

That path seems to lead in¬ 
evitably to monopolies, and 
the elimination of competi¬ 
tion . . . 

In the United States, 
regulations control transport 
company mergers, checking 
end-to-end mergers ana 
preventing railways from 


closing uneconomic branch¬ 
lines. 

So it's enforced competition 
which has helped put a 
number of railways into 


Three choices are suggest¬ 
ed: 

• Transport competition 
can be damped down oy State 
intervention (as happens now 
in New Zealand); 

• Controls can be lifted to 
allow the industry to detcr- 
mine its own controls. Mergers 
leading to monopoly is the li¬ 
kely outcome. 

• Controls can be lifted, and 
mergers prevented, by making 
competition compulsory (as is 
in America.) 

The biggest risk over the 
next few years is an over-in¬ 
vestment in transport. Our 
transport services generally 
are under-utilised. 

If we have cash to spare, we 
may be better o(T investing in 
things productive rather than 
in more transport. 
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Two days study for unionists 

by Ric Oram lions for lime off - not for lion " ^"arran- ^mmt’shoKd^e'nrovTdeU 

THE ElipLOYERS Fydera- rar,le-and-rilo members, but Compaq Trad w !.h copies of . he syllabuses. 


by Kic urtun 

THE EMPLOYERS Federa¬ 
tion has issued a guide to em¬ 
ployers who are faced with 
requests for time ofT by union 
delegates to attend trade un¬ 
ion training courses. 

The federation's attitude is 
that a delegate should be al¬ 
lowed paid time off for no 
more than two days a year. 

For some years, the fede¬ 
ration has accepted that in¬ 
dustrial relations education 
for delegates or shop stewards 
can be valuable. 

But with the increasing 
number of courses being run 
by unions — and by the Trade 
Union- Training Board in 
particular — it feels it is time to 
offer advice to companies. 

It recommends that em¬ 
ployers should give favoura¬ 
ble consideration to applica¬ 


tions for time off — not for 
rank-and-file members, but 
for delegates and union pre¬ 
sidents who are in em¬ 
ployment. 

The courses should be ap¬ 
proved by the Trade Union 
Training Board and the fede¬ 
ration, and shouldn’t just be 
meetings or activities run by 
trades councils or unions for 
the conduct of union business 
“or the furtherance of their 
own interests". 

The courses, the federation 
says, should be “relevant to 
the nature of the work and 
duties of the trade ' union 
delegate". 

And the only costs the em¬ 
ployer should meet are the 
losses of ordinary pay - not 
overtime or travelling time, 
and certainly not costs as¬ 
sociated with travel, registra¬ 


tion or accommodation. 

Compared with the arran¬ 
gement the Trade Union 
Congress in Britain seeks, and 
gains, from employers, the 
federation's policy seems 
somewhat miserly. 

The TUC model agreement 
contains, among other 
clauses: 

• “Union representatives 
shall be entitled to undertake 
such training in working hours 
without loss of earnings 
(including bonuses and over¬ 
time) which they would nor¬ 
mally have earned had they 


Farmers risk leaving 
gate open for FOL 


Solutions: Helping the elephant out of the coop 


The TUC provides 10 to 
12-day courses, and com¬ 
ments: “Each representative 
will normally attend three 
such courses in any three-year 
period". 

If that’s not enough, fede¬ 
ration officials would shudder 
to learn that Wales has n col¬ 
lege offering five and IO-\veck 
courses. 

And the Italian Metal¬ 
workers Union has a national 


by Rae Mazengorb 
VOLUNTARY membership 
is killing the New Zealand 
Farm workers Association. 

Despite a pre-Christmas 
membership drive held in 
conjunction with Federated 
Farmers, the association has 
only about 2800 members. 

The nssocinlion is one of 
onlv n few voluntary 


National Secretory Walk 
Withell. And to ensure an ef¬ 
fective feedback from 
members, it should aim for 
I0.1XX). 

Farmers hurriedly helped 
set it up in 1974 when the 
Labour Ciovemmem 

proposed making union 
membership compulsory for 

fiirm uiiirli>rv 


THE freezing Industry fits us comfortably Into New Zealand 
society as an elephant fits into a chicken coop, To survive, it 
must change. 

Last week, William Mauglian, (pictured), senior lecturer at 
Massey University's Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Farm Management pointed to (he m^jor problems con¬ 
fronting the Industry. 

This week he presents the solutions as the industry secs 
them. 


only n few voluntary farm workers. 

“unions". I he association's demise 

A special general meeting in will leave the field wide opm 

Mnrcli will assess the effect of for the Federation of 


been at work for the days on agreement with employers 
which they attend the course." which gives workers the right 
• “The emnlover will to 150 hours paid leave n year 


• “The employer will 
reimburse expenses and the 
cost of lunch and refreshments 
for attendance at day release 
courses." 

It does agree with the 


to 150 hours paid leave n year 
for education. Odier Italian 
unions have agreements, loo. 
and some provide for 250 
hours a year educational 
leave. 


the membership drive. If m» 
progress has been made, the 
meeting probably will 
recommend to the annual 
meeting in May that the as¬ 
sociation he wound up 
To be viable, it needs at least 
6000 members, according to 
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Labour-linked Workers Un¬ 
ion. which is eager to lake the 
farm workers under its win*. 

The association's plidii 
stems partly from apathv 
among the estimated 22,000 
far in workers scattered 
throughout the country. 

And while farmers sees 
keen to see the union, al award 
talks last year ihcy rejected i 
membership clause 

“ The majority of larmerv 
would like in see it coniinut 
hill traiislaiing it to a com- 
pnlsuiv member clause n 
the hub i *1 iI k- problem’, 
Federated I .Miners spoke- 
man Peter l.lworihy said. 

Withell ui gtied that tt: 
clause w.r. n«<i uunjuilstiry. 

"It is optional.' he said 
Federated Farmers head of¬ 
fice seems hell bent nil givwj 
the impression that it k com¬ 
pulsory ami that the assucit- 
lion is onlv a nude iinkm. 

“No system that gives the 
opportunity to opt out can lx 
compulsory . ." 

Fanning opinion at 
roots level may l»e‘ shifting 
Realising the association CM- 
not survive without the men* 
bcrship clause, farmcn 
“might be prepared to wtu 
it”, one farmer said, 
i Hie reer ui ting rampajlP 
continues. According to 
socintion president Dt« 
Hedderwick. the respoi# 
from the Canterbury afl 
showed the union could woil 
At leusl the farm woman 
the area have been idcniifiw 
it’s now up to them to joln.tw 
u viable organisation 
result. . 

The mujor problem M* 

association's inubility 
down I arm workers. 
estimates put numbers a W 
iih 30 t (X)0 according to 
the figure is a lot lower.. ^ 

I'.I t orts to cover dciHnog 
distoiled the figure*. 

Many people on ’ 

books are in fact nod «, 

tiiui formers. . f 

Federated Farmers •Pr; 
rcntly hits been gr'JJJj -j v 
movement indirect 
support, in the form of 
power al head offi* j-J. j 
provincial levels 

dilure oncommunicaijonj... 

The association JJffiS }? 
into the Federated 
network of 500 
identify potenu 

Employers might not** 

ing up fam work^S 
arc using their str 
provide lists 1 add 
numbers of land ** 
the association tb 
But spmfc 
members feel UjjWj 
cultivating a , 

federation-^ 
(tfflllailon tdltlp ; 
yyhich : MighL V 
movement's funds. 

. But pPW M r 

ccptlblOj'WitheU j 
association wdjj 
• credibility and in 
■ ; of membership ' 
becom 

' saw 


IT WOULD be a rash person 
who set out to specify the 
solution to the multitude of 

f iroblems confronting the 
reezing industry. Certain 
courses of action at least can 
be recommended if only for 
the reason that most people in 
the industry agree about them. 

The suggestions outlined 
here are tne collected and 
edited opinions of a large 
number of people involved 
with the freezing industry and 
represent the best guesses 
about how to deal with some 
of the problems that trouble 
the industry. The interest of 
the suggestions resides not in 
their novelty — for few ideas 
are new — but in their plau¬ 
sibility and in the fact that at 
least some of them arc accep¬ 
table to the more enlightened 
people in the industry. 

Firstly seasonality - the 
root cause of so many other 
problems. The idea of ex¬ 
tending the killing season has 
been advanced for many years 
because of under-utilised 
capital in the plants and the 
labour problems within the 
industry. 

But 'the industry in the 
South Island and the lower 
part of the North Island, par¬ 
ticularly in relation to sheep- 
meats will always be seasonal. 
The reproductive processes of 
the animals and the fact that 
the farmers must "grow to 
grass" to maintain (heir costs 
advantage decides that. 

Nevertheless there is scope 
for extending the season by a 
few weeks at both ll)c begin¬ 
ning und end if everyone is 
prepared to give n little. An 
illustration of this might help 
explain. 

If farmers arc prepared to 
draft out "Uiy' 1 (that is, 
lambless) cwcs.’very early in 
the .season the works can get 
some of the old ewes out of tne 
way before the lambs arrive. 

Aguin, if the works are 
prepared to pay a premium for 
early and lute lambs sufficient 
to make a farmer take risks, 
then lamb killing could start 
earlier and go on later. 

In the sume way, since dif¬ 
ferent markets have different 
requirements it might be pos¬ 
sible to kill some lambs at very 
light weights early, and other 
lambs at much heavier 
weights later. If the premium 
were sufficient it might even 
persuade a farmer to give 
special non-grass sup¬ 
plements to genetically supe¬ 
rior breeds or lambs and thus 
keep them on the farm when 
there was insufficient grass. 

Ideas that come into thi$ 
category iiiclude: 

se of a variable killing 
charge to give formers a 
premium price at the begin¬ 
ning and the end of the season, 
and a penally price in the 
middle of the season. 

Contract buyingin a forward 
contract. The works would 
arrange in the previous year 
for farmers to produce stock at 
a given time in return for a 
guaranteed forward price. 

• Much better and more 
Uselechve buying and drafting 
Mof stock to tne works. 

•Somefeedlottingon a mar-, 
gjiup basis. Instead of fanning 
grass, farmers would 


farm a proportion of the best 
lambs on a feedlol system fora 
few weeks prior to slaughter. 

• Supplement feeding on the 
farms. 

The main idea is to keep the 
major cost advantage of 
farming to grass but change 
the system slightly to incor¬ 
porate a proportion of higher 
cost more “factory type" 
farming. 

Even if these ideas could be 
shown to be workable and 
economic there would only be 
a marginal spread of the'kill 
and the industry would still 
need to deni with the problems 
of under-utilisation of capital 
and seasonal employment. 
These, are manageable if 
people want to solve them. 

Shift work is often suggest¬ 
ed as a solution to (he under¬ 
utilisation of capital but it is 
not so easy to implement as 
people think. Much of the 
works' capital would need to 
be duplicated for shift work 
(for example, storage, yar¬ 
dage. rendering plant und so 
on) and although the unions 
are not intrinsically opposed 
to shift work they regard as ail 
essential precondition, cast 
iron guarantees of em¬ 
ployment in the offseason at u 
''reasonable*' rate of nay. 

A more reasonable ap¬ 
proach. and one ihui would 
certainly nay dividends, is to 
try to reduce wastage when 
new plants are built. Some of 
the new plants arc clearly 
overbuilt as ean be seen from 
the cost estimates of two 
companies involved in a 
recent hearing of the Meat 
Licensing Authority. One es¬ 
timated a total cost for a new 
two to three chain works of $ 15 
million, the other enme closer 
to $30 million. 

A thorough investigation 
also needs tone made into the 
scale of the works that arc 
being built. Under present 
costings the six chain works 
represent the most economic 
use of capital. This will not 
necessarily he true if the six 
chain works never operated to 
capaci ly - and few of them do. 
Nor will it necessarily be true 
if the costing is thought 
through in relation to the total 
meat industry from form 
through to market as opposed 
to just the processing side. 

For instance, small killing 
works in the centres or 
production and large 
processing and packing plants 
near container terminals may 
be more economic than large 
killing and processing plants 
in their traditional locations. 
We just do not know at the 
moment and we should be 
trying to find out. 

There are several ideas on 
seasonal employment which 
need to be followed up. For 
example: 

• Developing a complemen¬ 
tary industry — say some local, 
electronics industry; which 
required manual dexerity ahd 
operated only in the winter; 

• Use of the dole for unem¬ 
ployed workers, but paid to 
the companies for payment to 
the workers, Receipt of the 
dole would he conditional on 
attending programmes run in 

. the .off season. • 1 . •: 

• Development of : em- ; 



The freezing Industry fits as competebly Into New Zealand 


ploy men t registers by both the 
companies and the unions, 
perhaps based on contract 
agricultural work. 

• Development of ancillary 
agricultural and processing 
industries such as cutting meat 
in the off season (this has sto¬ 
rage and therefore cost prob¬ 
lems). Unless complaints 
about seasonal employment 


are taken seriously, then the 
industry will continue to be 
faced with the problems of an 
unstable and therefore 
volatile workforce. 

Next there are the three 
problem areas of hygiene. 
pJam management and in¬ 
dustry management, which 
admit more readily of 
‘solutions’. 


Hygiene is, perhaps, the 
mosttricky. Here, the problem 
is to convince evciyone within 
the industry that hygiene is a 
sine qua non of food produc¬ 
tion. This means much better 
education and technical 
training for all in the industry 
from the farmer through to the 
processor, transporter, and 
distributor. It also means bet¬ 
ter negotiation of hygiene 
regulations and more even 
interpretation of their ap¬ 
plication. 

On plant management, 
many obvious changes need to 
be, and could be. made. The 
day has long gone when a 
“boss" can ten a “worker” 
what to do. In the Inst analysis 
a large and complex organi¬ 
sation needs good man¬ 
agement and co-operation if it 
is to work efficiently and to the 
benefit of all. This relies on 
common sense and the ability 
of people to treat each other ns 
people. 


A more radical suggestion is 
that the industry should move 
towards worker participation 
or worker control as tne ul¬ 
timate aim of democratic 
government. The following 
improvements could at least 
be tried. 

• The removal of the company 
boards from day-to-day 
management. particularly 
where board members are 
producers; 

• Much better management 
training, particularly on the 
floor where there is’an inter¬ 
face between management 
and workers: upgrading of the 
positions of Board walk¬ 
ers/ foremen to quality control 
supervisors, schedulers etc; 

• Belter training of the work¬ 
force; 

« Introduction of piece work 
contracting where feasible in 
the works; 


Continued on next Page 
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• Far more consultation 
between all parties on a 
regular basis; more informa¬ 
tion. particularly financial in¬ 
formation; 

• Development of voluntary 
share-holding by workers. 
The list could go on for some 
lime. 

Second, the technical side. 
There are two ways in which 
the industry could develop 


Primary industry 


here - either assume that mass 
production would be with the 
industry foreverand therefore 
try to provide an entertaining 
and pleasant works environ¬ 
ment with genuine worker 
control over the environment; 
or try to make the job enter¬ 
taining by upgrading skills. 

The first is more likely and 
involves installing good staff 
amenities such as creches, 
canteens, swimming pools, 


and pleasant working condi¬ 
tions. such as colour walls and 
windows in the plants. The 
second relies on rethinking the 
chain in terms of group dyn¬ 
amics. Under such a system 
small groups of people using 
machines as hand aids would 
in effect replace a machine 
using people as components. 

The objections to this ap¬ 
proach are numerous - not 
the least being the difficulty of 


maintaining hygiene stan¬ 
dards nnd rate orthrmighpiit 
Nevertheless (he idea needs 
investigating. 

On tne third area - product 
acquisition und control 
many of the ideas for im¬ 
proved acquisition (more 
selective and forward huying) 
have already been mentioned 
The industry, however, needs 
to become much more so¬ 
phisticated nnd nliuncd to 



uMoiurr iripmrmmi-. ulieu 
it ioino to sell ifir pi.-.tu. i 
Mans ol the leqnii.'iiirni-. 
are ku>>nu hr it in Ir.m 
l.iinh. p'isl pnnlin I j»ic«rnl.i 
lion al lomjtciilite piur* hui 
there i* as set little iti-n ,>i ihe 
nctessjiv th.ini'fs (.iking 
place fratlins; ralhrr (h.in 
inarkeling skills predominate 
and stillivTitmnr iodt*minair 
Jilting as there is no oh runs r 
to change 


, ” exerted k 

sheepmejis policy 0 ftheSJ 

I .i't. there is the dfi 
topic til the industtystng 
Here there is a basic at 
between what might 
termed the “conmf 
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proach (that is, more cen¬ 
tralised control in order to take 
the benefits of rationalisation 
and single selling on the world 
market) and the "private en¬ 
terprise" approach (that is, in 
its extreme form letting every¬ 
one do what they want). 

My own preference would 
be for aelicensing, the 
removal of controls on killing 
charges, removal of the open 
door policy, and the end oi the 


divine right of producers. The 
consequences of delicensing 
on this scale, however are, not 
known, and since it is more 
likely that the political pres¬ 
sures will result in com¬ 
promise, it is perhaps more 
realistic to opt for the max¬ 
imum relaxation controls that 
is acceptable to all parties. 

In such a situation it should 
be possible for new firms to 
enter the industry and for 


older inefficient firms to 
become more efficient or go 
bust. 

To say, however, that va¬ 
rious changes “should” be 
made without saying who 
should make them is tobeg the 
question. It is up to those 
within the industry to son 
themselves out but they need 
to be constantly reminded that 
their industry is so important 
that if it fails to sort itself out, a 


solution will almost certainly 
be imposed on it whether by a 
centralised control structure 
or by forcible delicensing. 

Great pressures are likely to 
be applied to the industry over 
the next few years — not only 
by governments and bu¬ 
reaucrats, but also by ever es¬ 
calating costs and by ever 
more demanding markets. 
These pressures will result in 
change whether the industry 



likes it or not, and it is to be 
hoped that the industry re¬ 
sponds and changes of its own 
accord since, in tne words of 
one gentelman in the in¬ 
dustry.: 

“We might not be running 
the industry too well ourselves 
but God help us if people 
think a nationalised industry 
would run any better.” 
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The Information In this article 
derives mainly from a work¬ 
shop on the New Zealand 
freezing Industry held at 
Massey University last year. 
The article Is based on an ad¬ 
dress given by William 
Maughan, senior lecturer at 
Massey University's Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultural Econ¬ 
omics and Farm Management 
to the Manawatu Economics 
Society. 


Nobody demands more 
from a Datsun than we do. 

new D ? tsun w,!l contain more than 
10 00° separate components. Yet they will fit 
and work In perfect harmony. Because at 
Datsun we demand dependability. And 



Wear© dedicated, driven, to deliver the 
greatest economy of all - aualifv And Vl 

^ InjcSJS ?A° rtS to achleve thaf Ideal, 
in Japan, 16 per cent of our employees 

do not produce anything. Every minute of 
melrt'rne Is devoted to qualify control 

: qualltv controls that work to 
nnH J if Q DcrtSun ^ c : ars and trucks that work 
w 5 rklnq - No effort Is spared to 
maintain and enhance the Datsun 
reputation for quality and dependability. 


It* a Datsun world. 

Today, the Datsun reputation opens doors 

n Jwf^?n in0 nu ™ bers of exports to markets 
in over 130 countries. 

Nissan Motor Company Is now the 

Andlfti Sh 9 i 0St m< ? tor vehlcle exporter. 
And fourth largest automotive 

manufacturer. 

mJ} 1978. Nissan built 2.392.000 vehicles. 

Hair of them were exported, either 

9 ? y ‘^VJ! t_u P or for l0CQl assembly In 
25 plants outside Japan. 



fcSs.’sss.'Sy v9irte 

We’re tough on our cars, 
because we’re tough on 
ourselves. 

i K don * Just test our test cars. We torture 
them. Bake them, Freeze them Twist fh«m 

we ayno test-run every s nal© rw«i >* 
engine. And we give the rest of th« 
similar treatment. Nearly 4 000 Insoeotorc 
spend every working hiur SMSg" 



checking and re-checking every 
component of every car at every stage of 
production. 

Why do we go to so much trouble? So 
you won't have to. 

When Datsun competes, 
you come first. 

We could confine the research, 
development and quality control to the 
factories, and the proving grounds. Bui w© 
go further. 

We lake our cars to Ihe racetracks and 
rally courses of the world. Match them 
against the world's toughest competition - 
and the world's worst driving conditions. 

Our main objective: to finish every 
™ c * ot >! a,, Y with a minimum of 

if 10 ca * * rou bio. or find out why not- 
And then, to analyse the effects of hard, 
fast, long-distance driving. 

/ uf Quelling East African Safari, lo. 
the punishing Benson & Hedges New 
Zealand saloon car classic, to the 
Australian Total Economy Run, we’ve 
earned our fair share of laurels, year after 





But more Importantly, we've learned how 
to make good cars even better. And your 
new Datsun reflects our success. 


Datsun saves-without 
skimping. 

Fuel economy Is not our only mission. But 
today It's a Datsun difference that really 
counts. Just what makes Datsun economy 
different? 


I 
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Any car can be built light, or stripped to 
the bone to achieve better fuel mileage. But 
the real art of fuel economy Is in making the 
whole car perform better In every respect. 

That's why when you drive Datsun, 
using less fuel doesn't mean driving less 
car. 

If anything, our 
mechanical 
componentry 
Is more solid than 
you'll find in most 
other cars - one 
reason why Datsuns 
are so reliable. We 
aim for high standards 
of Interior furnishing 
and appointments. 

And we design-in the 
extra equipment to 
make your driving 
safer and more enjoyable. Suspension, drive 
and braking systems are built stronger to 
handle the world's most rugged conditions. 

Still, Datsun saves. Because each vehicle 
Is designed and engineered to function 
smoothly and efficiently - delivering 
maximum performance on a minimum of fuel. 

And you save - on fuel, money and 
trouble. 


We are driven. 






Datsuns are driven by people who put 
high value on their money. Because Datsuns 
are built, serviced and backed by people 
who value highly the Datsun reputation for 
reliability, economy and driving pleasure. 

In New Zealand, we assemble Nissan and 
Datsun vehicles In the country^ newest 
automotive plant - the only one in this 
country designed specifically for the 
assembly of Japanese vehicles. And we go 
further In anti-corrosion body treatment. 

From assembly, through local 
component manufacture, to the 
after-sales service provided by your 
Community Datsun Dealers, we take 
more trouble - so you won’t have to. 

It's a commitment to quality that Is 
reflected In the high re-sale value of used 
Datsuns; the continuing loyally of satisfied 
Datsun drivers; and the unique Datsun Valid 
Value used-car warranty, which provides 
more than double the cover required by 
law on every used Datsun, regardless of 
age or mileage. 

There’s no better Investment in quality 
than Datsun. We guarantee that. 

Because nobody demands more, than 
Datsun. 


NOBODY DEMANDS MORE 






[WE ARE DRIVEN 



Models illustrated-2bQB 
Wagon. 1-tonne Utility, Sunny 
Automata - from the range of 
20 passenger and commercial, 
vehicles available through 63 
Community Datsun Dealers; 
nationwide.. 
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Nissan Motor DbtrbutOn N.Z Ud LM.V.D. 
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Computers 

IBM software or CD discs? 


February 4 ( 


February 4, 1980 


by Stephen Bell 

THE GOVERNMENT'S 
Cumberland computer centre 
— an almost entirely IBM in¬ 
stallation - seems to be get¬ 
ting squeezed between the 
IBM's desire to sec its name on 
everything, and pressures 
from higher up to cut costs. 

With a thorough Audit Of¬ 
fice investigation into 
government computing ex¬ 
penditure in progress, (he 
drive to adopt "economic" 
solutions to future develop¬ 
ments is becoming stronger. 
Cumberland is bound to take 
(he brunt of the attack, simply 
because more people make 
cut-nricckit to hook onto IBM 
machines than onto the other 
manufacturers. 


One of the longest estab¬ 
lished forces in the IBM 
compatible market is Control 
Data, which already has some 
of its memory and disc storage 
attached to Cumberland's 
IBM 370/168. The company is 
reliably reported to be in line 
for another disc order, from 
the price sensitive Computer 
Services Division of the State 
Services Commission, but 
Cumberland staff are none 
too happy at the prospect. 

When a user gets IBM kit, 
they point out. they get a lot 
more than just the hardware, 
A lot of IBM software 
development assistance is 
thrown in for free. 

If Cumberland shows itself 
to be a less than committed 
IBM user, staff fear, the 


manufacturer might not be so 
willing to assist with software 
implementation. 

This could involve the 
centre's own staff in a good 
deal of extra work, in areas 
demanding special knowledge 
of IBM software. 

The four dual disc units 
which Cumberland is about to 
order will be used mainly for 
Stale Insurance's new system, 
a complex distributed IMS 
database. 

The alternative to extra in¬ 
ternal work, of course, is to 
hire IBM assistance - which 
would make a bit of a dent in 
the original cost saving on the 
discs. 

The latest CD purchase had 
not yet been formally con¬ 
firmed as NBR went to press. 


hut internally. NBR was mid. 
a “buy CD'^ order had been 
issued* front the top echelons 
of ihc Computing Services 
Division. This is despite a 
recommendation of the 
original Cumberland selec¬ 
tion committee that (lie order 
should go IBM's way. 

The Cumberland centre's 

F ircvious acquisition of discs 
rom CD did not bring any 
withdrawal of services from 
IBM: primarily because it was 
not a purchase, but an ex¬ 
change for returned CD 
equipment. The presence of 
an existingCD disc controller, 
however, was undoubtedly u 
factor in CD's favour, since it 
was only necessary to buy 
more drives to attach to the 
present controller, rather than 
purchasing an entire unit. 


Go the whole way 
with HETSTAL 



IBM 4331 provides 
on-line access for 
Creditmans’ ratings 


hy Stephen Hell 

11 IE ft »DN IK VS l.m'f.1 
Cl edit re|'«*itm j! .iy.au \ 
(red it men's Dun's, is em¬ 
barking mi wli.it sonic inn'.ht 
consider an nveidiic move 
into the computer age. 

It may he difficult for clci • 
ironic 111 1 addicts In believe 
the agency's records of in¬ 
dividuals'credit histones have 
until nnw.hccu maintained on 
increasingly unwieldy cunt 
files. 

The move from a ni.imi.il 
system to the latest generation 
of IBM equipment, with those 
classic modern day compmei 
features, on-line access ami 
database, is someihing of a 
giant leap. 

Crcdiimcns' decision to 
take advantage of computer 
aid was made last year. An 
experienced data processing 
manager was brought in 
specifically loco-ordinate the 
task. At die turn of the year. 
Crcdiimcns' Auckland head 
office look delivery of its shim 
new IBM 4331 a deli vets 
lime which must be looked at 
enviously by longer-standmg 
IBM users 'faced with long 
waits for their 43UM machines 

DI* manager Hob Wnltl 
admitted that the coin pans 
, had been lucky in lit M's r.iii- 
1 dam draw from world-wide 
j distribution sources io deter¬ 
mine delivery sequence for 
orders. 

Programs have been umloi 
development since laic last 
year, using IBM bureau ser¬ 
vices, hut ('red it men's now has 
three programmers doing on¬ 
line development on the -1.4.41 
itself. The speed of just alia t ion 
and set-up of the machine a 
big IBM selling point was 
impressive, Wolff said. 

First phase of the on-line 
credit reporting system local 
access from Auckland 
should be working early this 
year. More remote offices will 
link ul intervals of “a few 
months", and the eventual 
network will lake in the four 
main centres. Hamilton. Ko 


lorna and Napier ■ 

Nm.illei olficcs will 
mn iMiiihc iciurds. icttUrk 
updated trout the 433^ 
niariictn tape files Ncgnti]. 
•i" n ' u nli mu lufichehureaiu' 
to handle this task arc still : 
urn h i u.iv 

\ batch Dl/| creditors'; 
sv stem, to help ensure lhai lliti 
lino's iissu clients pay up go'¬ 
ll me. is being transferred it- 
house. 1 

l.atei this sear a iliit.ihaseof 
mloriii.tiion on company 
will be implemented, ani 
tin ther in the future is an on¬ 
line debt collection system. 

( omp.inv records arc 1 
classic example of the used 
database rccniinlogv; with 1 
.scp.u.ilc manual record f« 
each company important fac¬ 
tors like cross-directorship, 
can lie Mine consuming r 
uncover. I'he complex |ir 
kages which can be huiliinloi 
database -.wan makes ih 
'carch li>i .1 director's olha 
mlen-sis .11 mil paraded)- cm. 1 ' 
I.lsk 

I tic iI.u.iIm .c 111 .in.leaner 
sollu.itc used will be I If Mi 
ownDI 1 .1 pi un ttliiit 

has been widelv enlieiscdfa 
years lm iis lnllesibiliiv and 

poor peril 11111 . 11111 '. Inn it 
capabilities weie dram, llic.dl; 
boosted with 1 he lanachingd 
tile -1 bin sei ics. 

('leditmeiis' expansk 
plans helped to spark off the 
cmiipiiiei miciest, said gent- 
1 at nun.ipci I Jenis Dr me. 1 hr 
company plans to 1 1iversify 
horn its traditional aieasnl 
credit icpmum 1 and delucol- 
led ion to satisfy olhff 
’■ peieeiveil needs 111 the busi¬ 
ness community”, said Oriflt! 
but lie declined to go intode- - 
tails at this stage. 

Release o | i|m-A.WK) brought; 
a ihainatn iinpiovenicnl i" 
peiimmaiiee and cost d! 
computer proeessiitg. 1 
lioin IBM and from lfsctun- 
pciiiuis. mid Dime confine: 
■hat this was an iinjwrttjj 
fndoi in the timing « 

<'icdiimeiis' computer pur- L 
chase. [■ 
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Aramoana: tougher test for environmentalists 


IF one were to write a fairytale 
for industrialists, the setting 
might well be Aramoana, at 
the head of the Otago Har¬ 
bour. 

The site includes 115 hec¬ 
tares of fiat land with a natural 
deep sand fill favourable for 
heavy industrial loadings. 

U is 10 kilometres from the 
Port Chalmers container ter¬ 
minal and rail head, and 25 
kilometres from Dunedin 
City, a stable source oflabour. 

Any developer could expect 
preliminary site work aone 
and an on-silc wharf provid¬ 
ed, 

It is also dose to the source 
of large potential electricity 
supplies which the New 
Zealand Government is of¬ 
fering to certain industries at 
competitive rates. 

The Government is offering 
price concessions to any fer- 
ro-silicon, aluminium, ferro¬ 
manganese. nickel, silicon 
carbide or limber producers. 

In (he past Aramoana lias 
been coveted by industrialists 
representing oif refining, steel 
producing and aluminium 
smelting concents. 

But all fairytales have an 
ogre. And each lime indus¬ 
trialists renew their imeresi in 
Aramonnn the environmental 
monster appears to do buttle. 

Aramoana is the largest, 
and most complete, salt marsh 
in the province, and is integral 
to the food chain in a wide 
area. 

It is a vital breeding ground 
for commercial fish varieties, 
a recreation area, site for 
biological research and close 10 
the world's only mainland 
colony of the Royal Alhatross. 
It is also subject to wind pat¬ 
terns that would deposit pol¬ 
lutants in residential areas. 

In 1974 the Labour 
Government turned down a 
bid by Otago Metal Industries 
to establish a smelter at 
Aramoana. Although envi¬ 
ronmentalists claimed victory 
the decision was based enti¬ 
rely on a policy of conserving 
energy and not on the peculiar 
circumstances of the site. 

Now that the power is 
available, the strength of the 
environmental argument 
could he tested to its limit. 


For now the issues of power, 
industry, land development 
and environment are being 
fought at three levels, and 
there is no evidence that any 
specific proposal has reached 
the stage where all the factions 
will merge. 

At the first level the 
Government is entertaining a 
number of proposals to exploit 
surplus power. But it has yet to 
decide now much power will 
be made available for in¬ 
dustry, and at what cost. 

While the Government has 
indicated up to 5,000 gigawatt 
hours a year of power could 
eventually be available the 

K ' cted* suiplus in the mid- 
i is closer to 2,000 
gigawatt hours a year. 

Industry sources claim this 
is close to the price they arc 
seeking, but they want a 
long-term agreement written 
into the concessions. 

in terms of proposals three 
major possibilities for the use 
of surplus power nre attracting 
the main attention: 

• Comalco wants in extend 
its production to 220.000 
tonnes a year and this would 
lake 1300 gigawatt Inuirs; 

• New Zealand Steel Ltd 
wants to develop a $100 mil¬ 
lion ferro-silicon industry, in 
partnership wiili Elkam-Spi- 
Icervcrket of Norway, in 
Southland. 

None of these proposals 
involves Aramoana, but the 
third docs. 

• The Australian-based 
Coloniul Sugar Refining has 
set up a consortium to inves¬ 
tigate establishing a smelter in 
New Zealand. The consor¬ 
tium comprises Gove 
Alumina Ltd (owned 51 per 
cent by CSR), Fletcher Hold¬ 
ings Ltd (last year CSR sold its 
21,4 per cent shareholding in 
Fletchers) and Alusuisse. 

All three groups have been 
having talks with Government 
regarding the availability of 
power, power price and, in the 
case pf a smelter, siting. 

The ferro-silicon industry 
must he attractive to (he 
Government. It would be 
bused in Southland, make use 
of ihc Southland lignite 


deposits and silica gravel 
deposits, and provide an al¬ 
most entirely export industry 
from indigenous rather than 
imported resources. 

Power price will be crucial 
to the development of this in¬ 
dustry according to the secre¬ 
tary of the company, Witliam 
Jamieson. 

A decision on power price 
and the industries to be of¬ 
fered power is expected at the 
end of this month (February). 

But even if it favours New 
Zealand Steel's proposal the 
issue will not be decided. Any 
proposal to dig up some of the 
best farmland in New Zealand 
is likely to create a battle of 
proportions never likely to be 
reached at Aramoana. 

Applied Geology As¬ 
sociates of Wellington has 
done an environmental sensi¬ 
tivity study on development of 
the Southland lignite deposits, 
hut the Department or Energy 
will not make the report pub¬ 
lic. 

In terms ol aluminium, 
Comalco has a head start over 
any propusal to create n new 
smeller, and if the extensions 
go ahead nl Bluff it is most 
unlikely that a second smeller 
will he established less than 
240 kilometres away at 
Aramoana. 

At the second level lies the 
Otago Harbour Board, which 
owns Ihc Aramoana site and is 
actively pursuing its own 
campaign to develop industry 
there. 


of land could be reclaimed for 
lighter industrial loads, but 
this would impinge directlyon 
the disputed area of tidal salt 
marsh. 

The board has had discus¬ 
sions with a number of in¬ 
dustrial representatives, in¬ 
cluding CSR's consortium, 
but as yet no definite proposal 
to establish an industry on the 
land has been made. Any such 
proposal will follow the out¬ 
come of decisions to be made 
at Government level. 

At the third level local 
Dunedin interests are taking 
no chances, and minor poli¬ 
tical sparring has begun in 
anticipation of a decision. 

The environmental lobby 
sprang into action towards the 
end of last year with infor¬ 
mation booths and a petition 
which is currently heing cir¬ 
culated nationwide. 

The Otago-South I and 
Manufacturers Association is 
trying to counter this growing 


opposition and mount a poli¬ 
tical force supportive of both 
industrial and reserve 
development at Aramoana. 

As the environmentalists 
became active someone 
leaked a pending report from 
the wildlife service of the 
Department of Internal Af¬ 
fairs to the Otago Harbour 
Board supportingboth reserve 
land ana industrial develop¬ 
ment in the area. 

The Otago Regional 
Development Council an¬ 
other noted political organi¬ 
sation, has not been consulted 
yet on the issue. 

Council chairman Ted 
Barringer has taken a rea¬ 
soned stance. He wants to en¬ 
sure Otago, gets maximum 
local benefit from any smelter 
through the processing of 
goods beyond me ingot stage, 
a fair price for power, job 
generation and supply of ser¬ 
vices. 

Until any firm proposal is 


presented these issues cannot 
be clarified. 

A majority of the council 
opposed establishing a 
smelter at Aramoana when it 
was last mooted, and Bar¬ 
ringer has given hints that it 
will take strong new ar¬ 
guments to change this stance. 

If Aramoana is passed by 
for the second time as the site 
for an aluminium smelter the 
issue of industrial develop¬ 
ment on the site will remain. 

While there is strong local 
feeling that a smelter would 
not be in the best economic 
interests of the region, many 
feel when the talk of a smelter 
ends forest product industries 
will emerge as the best bet. 

Such development could 
still attract power concessions, 
utilise local resources at pre¬ 
sent being exported from Port 
Chalmers in a raw state, and 
be less susceptible to domin¬ 
ance from overseas compan¬ 
ies. 


The board is noted for its 
progressivencss and indepen¬ 
dence, and it is no stranger to 
politicking on (he national 
scene. 

The board's efforts are in 
two directions. It is Hying to 
finalise all the necessary 
planning and zoning issues to 
allow for industry, and it is 
showing the site to interested 
industries. 

The board is well aware of 
the environmental lobby, and 
it is most unlikely to push in¬ 
dustrial development beyond 
the 115 hectare block of 
grassland. 

Originally it advertised the 
fact that a further 65 hectares 


Hanover 

Industry Trade Fair 

a B Thousands ol internalionai businessman earmark the 

Hanover Trade Fair every year — it s got that Kind of 
II M HLB reputation For collecting vital information and 

B^_ making important new contacts, the leading figures 

m world industry rank ihis Fair as a-must 1 

b ft . Five thousand international exhibitors showlnq an 

enormous range ol products. 

BBI B * Assembly and work • Mechanical handling] 

handling mac hi nea • Telecommunications 

* Building malarial and • Testing machines 

^ components, prefabricated • Toole 

_ ^ and system building • Transport engineering 

HB^ I ilQ • Office and date technology • Welding, cutting anrt 

HH 9 U • Chemicals, rubber end laming 

mm m plastics • Steel shaping 

■ ■ ■ • Electrical energy and • Precision mechanics and 

HIAuIm I planl °p ,ics 

B * Electrical materials. • China, pot lory, glassware 

VV^9l III 5 wiring and domestic ceramics 

* <8r m 5V ss> aaivieaa. laiiuraalncIrnnir.B • Jnwallerv urnirhn, anrt 


F53II980 
Li J Hanover 
Trade Fair 

W. Germany 16- 24 April 


plastics 

Electrical energy and 
planl 

Electrical materials, 
wiring and domestic 
services, leisure elec Ironies 
Electrical engineering 
Electric and electronic 
instrumentation and 
automation 

Electronic components 
Iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metals, foundry 
products, industrial plants 
Lamps, lighting 


Mechanical handling 
Telecommunications 
Testing machines 
Tools 

Transport engineering 
Welding, cutting and 
laming 

Steal shaping 
Precision mechanics and 
optics 

China, pottery, glassware, 
ceramics 

Jewellery, watches end 
clocks 

Silver and metalware 
Giftware, etc 
Oil hydraulics and 
pneumatics 

Refuse removal, disposal 
and utilisation 
Scales and balances 
Storage 


For further information-catalogues, travel dales, entrance tickets etc, write to: 

New Zealand Agents, Hanover Fair, P.O. Box 25070, Christchurch 


FOURTH ESTATE 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE j 

T o subscribe to or purchase any of the 
newspapers, directories or books I, 
published by the Fourth Estate Group simply li- 
fill in and post the coupon below. Please make I; 
out cheques as indicated. If two different : t. 
companies are indicated for multiple purchsscfi I 
please make out cheque to Fourth Estate Group) E; 
PO Box 9344, Wellington. ^ |Jj 


The Allen Professional 
Management Seminars 

Hinhllnhta (mm for the 80’s 


(Please ✓ where .appropriate) ' "I 

^ enclose $20.00 for one year’s subscription 
to National Business Review. 

^ W"i endow 136,00 per copy for ....... copW 

of The New Zealand Business: Who's Who. 

D * / y re “ do# ® * 7 -»0 P*copy for..copies®! 

The Money Book. 

□ I/We enclose $2.60 per copy for....... -naphi*? 

The Computer Book. ■ ■ 

D Please bill me/us. 

. i 

Name ..... 

Addlcn,,,,,,,,.,. 

OccupaUon.,...;...,;.. 

Signature...itl...-..Li-.- ‘I. 


Highlights from the 
Allen Management Seminar 

The changing role of management 
Hnw In avoid lwing left behind 
How organisations evolve ■ 

7 lie transition to pmfutslfinul management ' 

Whfll It takes to ho o professional manager 
The work only u manager call do - 
Planning for more effective results 
Setting h trap to catch the future 
How to use management objectives effectively 
Analysing the commitment for each position 
How to determine the most important results 
Identifying the vital work areas for your job 
New methods in management budgeting 
How to hose tiie budget on approved objectives 


Show you how to use the knowledge and experience of successful 
international companies — shared Knowledge and experience that 
have contributed to the success of many New Zealand oreanisatioi 


nave contributed to tne success or many i\ew £.eaian< 
for more than 20 years — and will continue to do so 
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Allen Professional Management Seminars are presented around the world each 
year to managers who want to improve their own performance, and the . W'.'' ; V 
performance of their organisations. ¥ '' •• .. . : ' 

In 1980 four Seminars.will;ba eVailable in New Zealand;; .; j.'" ’ ; : j. >. 

.Auckland- — Marc ,h andSePterpber - :•Vv!.t- 
‘ VVelllhgtori r- June - ^ v . Vv : ■ ?" *' - ':v 

■ Christchurch — November 

The Seminar fee is $550 for each participant. We recommend that participants : 
live-in to gain the maximum benefits from mixing with other people attending* 


Managing time for the most effective use pf rcSdurcei . v : [ v '\^Places limited ;tO tbMo vy*. IpakRltl U jp»artl pipatlfb^. 

How tu re4ate programmes and schedules tp objectives.- ' .< % .j. ; ' '•!' Ji'T-yl- : / -.l '.'-.W- £. v T . 

Up-to-date thinking in management organisation! - .}■■■• v . "T^T^Tr,.,,^- V'■ 

How tn satisfy the needs of thb organisation andthbpuOpk* rV'SV Enquire enSfll'e ajp'eilcUled ISV mlc)l;fypl|;i f - j- 

An organisation structure to meet tlie needs of the future "> ’nahnlafrniiil iiriiir tiB*aiaMlaiiit‘flniflfe : ‘ 1 :’ : ■*!•: * ■. !• "• 1 ,-j w 


apdbth4r jp«idpl«lfrp^ brg *nte*tion 
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Saturday shopping rebels: putting life back intn U een Street 

fits? 


by Warren Berryman 

EMPTY office blocks, 
shuttered shopfronts, and a 
smattering of pedestrians as 
the only sign orlife. 

This was central Auckland 
every weekend until a few 


are, family groups, 
Inerdingi 


strollers and herding children. 

The inner city nas been 
given n new lease of life. 

Most shops remain closed 
on Saturdays. In some cases 
landlords won’t allow shop- 


weeks at 


igo. 

Saturday mornings dawned 
on the refuse of Friday night’s 
binge. The previous day’s 
blew about ihe 


keeping tenants to challenge 
the legal prohibition on Sa- 
' irday trading. 

But 62 shops were open on a 


newspapers blew about tne 
street frontages of multi-mil¬ 
lion dollar office blocks. 

The capital investment in 
buildings remained idle. 

The chance visitor found 
the commercial heart of New 
Zealand an empty spooky 
place, closed. There was no¬ 
where to go, nothing for sale, 
nothing (o do. 

The retailer's rebellion 
against the shop trading hours 
act is changing all that. 

On Saturday morning, 
Queen Street and its environs 
are Ailed with shoppers. 

Predominant among them 


ions were ope 

recent Saturday, in addition to 
(he international Market with 
its 70 stalls. 

Many shopkeepers chose to 
circumvent the law rather 
than break it. They opened as 
charitable bazaars, and gave 
the profits to charity - a legal 
loophole to Saturday trading. 

Judy Reid, of the Auckland 
and Gisborne Shop Em- 

E loyees Union, has been 
ading the battle against the 
rebel retailers in Auckland. 
She argues that Saturday 
trading, if allowed, will 
change this country's social 
pattern - not only for her own 
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Chrfitmaa shopping 


would weekend rebels gat the same support In June7 


members but lor others. 

“If shopping goes, others 
will follow, transport workers, 
cleaners. Then people will ask 
why not have the banks open 
on Saturday, Instead we 
should be asking for a shorter 
working week", she said. 


Reid agreed there was a 
need for families in shop 
together, but said the biggest 
group in favour of Saturday 
shopping was young mules 
who would rather go to the 
pubon Friday nights when the 
shops were open. 


New! Monocoustic panels 
lower the ceiling price 
on thermal insulation. 


Monocoustic panels set the limits for thermal 
and acoustic insulation. Fbr installation costs. 
For damage and replacement costs. 


Light, thick. AHI Monocoustic ceiling panels. 
LIGHTNESS means simple, speedy Installation. 

Quick easy shaping around ducts and fittings. 

AHI Monocoustic panelling is one of the lightest 
systems available. Designed to stay up once it's been 
put UP Therefore also one of the safest. 

Building code NZS4203 controls seismic bracing 
standards tor suspended ceilings. If anything does 
come down it mustn't come down with a crash 
So Monocoustic's a load off your mind - and off 
your packet. There's no expensive, rigid bracing 
required. M 

THICKNESS means insulation. Thermal and 
acoustic. 

The first keeps heat in. Once you've 
installed e Monocoustic panel ceiling, all the 
insulation you'll aver need is in place. 

Limiting heat loss. Providing worthwhile 
energy savings. You need absolutely no 
other insulation. MORE 
IMPORTANT THAN EVER WITH hmespun 
NO CEILING PRICE ON POWER. 

Another cast benefit. The whole 
cost of installing thermal 
insulation material in commercial 
and industrial premises is lax 
deductible. AHI Monocoustic S*r 

Ceiling panels qualify for that rebate 
Acoustic insulation dampens i 
within a room, making an office, » 
meeting room, even public places so much V 
quieter. Easier to work in. Better far ' 

everybody's concentration. x- v 

The lowered noise level also means it's quieter in 
55? room " axt door - However, there's anoiher side to 
Monocoustic panels. The one facing the room. 

Looks good too 

I a n tr ^? ive ' , textured vinyl surface that gives good 
hght reflection. A very important factor in offices and 
other working places. 

th ? c,aans QuWdv and cheaply with a 
^PCtoth apd soapy water. And never needs 

Jhere ar ® ^ "roro advantages to Monocoustic 
panels. Less obvious, but just as useful. 

No risk decision 

In fire safety terms, they meet the Class 1 Sam »ri n( 
Flame standard. In other words, theywon't ISSS 
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Pitting a top limit on heat losses - lowerin 
system costs. 


losses - lowering ceiling 



Monocoustic 


n J t retain moisture. 


AH) FIBREGLASS 
Auckland. Box 12-069 Penrose. Phone: 592-139 
.WsmngtQn, Box 3<HM9,Lower Hutt Phone:683-485 
Christchurch. Bpx 16000 Phone: 499-059 
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“If Saturday '%hi-|i|Miii' 

I wen rues Mu- mu in then* will 
he IcnnlIihkv Inrllic wtirkci to 
work Saturdays or not" Krnl 
said. 

Slopwork meetings would 
begin on K*l>ru;irs 11 "to 
gauge union mem hers "pin¬ 
ions." she said. 

Retailers fear the slopworks 
are also designed to demon¬ 
strate union muselc. 

Reid acknowledged dial 
her members li.nl been in¬ 
forming mi retaiieis in ihe 
I ahmir Department 'Itm w« 
need a bomb in pm under ihe 
l.uhnur l>ep.«rlineni and we 
can’t allord a hninh". she said 
I lie labour Department- 
whose unenviable task i. in 
enforce the shop u.ithni 1 hour-, 
regulations, has been out in 
force On Janu.iiv l‘>. insiiet • 
t'irs vi.ilrd evviv simp i.il 
part in the lehdlmii. 

I fisincl Mipeiiulemlem 
Colin Roberts S.ud .ihmil XI) 
simps had been visited 

Since the icbelliou began 
early in Deeembei evidence 
has lieen eat be red lh.it cmil.l 
lead to I.Kiproseeutions an«l 
that eould plug up the Auck¬ 
land legal system for months 
'llie newly formed Inner 
I'ity Progressive Retaiieis 
Association, set up to revi¬ 
talise downtown Auckland 
with Saturday trading among 
other tilings,'is awaie of the 
powerful effect this legal log 
jam might have in I'orcmg tin 
issue In a conclusion. 

I-ahour Department in 
spec tors are caught in die 


owner r 
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ing, which they see as a threat 
to New Zealand’s life-style, 
the 40-hour work week, and 
Saturday sport. 

The Shop Employees' Un¬ 
ion plans a series or stop-work 
meetings to discuss (he issue 
and hrtng pressure on em¬ 
ployers. 

Labour M inistcr Jim Bulger 
has met with the Retailers 
Federation and Unions and 
called for another meeting in 
February to discuss the issue. 

The Retailers Federation 
remains officially against Sa¬ 
turday trading on the grounds 
that the majority of its 3000 
members want the status quo 
maintained. 

But while the unions seem 
inflexible in their opposition, 
the Retailers Federation 
wants to keep the matter 
under constant review. The 
retailers will be polling 
members to gauge majority 
opinion before the meeting 
with Bolger. 

The Retailers Federation is 
unconvinced that the public 
support for the retailers 
rebellion in Auckland is a true 
test of public will. Said one 
Retailers Federation execu¬ 
tive: “They received support 
before Christmas. Would they 
have received the same sup¬ 
port in June?" 

He hastened to add that the 
federation sympathised with 
the particular conditions 
precipitating the Auckland 
rebellion - factory outlets 
selling direct to the public, the 
bus strike and so on - but the 
federation could not condone 
unlawful opening. 

The rebel retailers face one 
major hurdle in getting their 
arguments before Bolger at 
their February meeting. Many 
of these retailers arc not 
members of the Retailers 
Federation, and only ihe un¬ 
ions nud the federation have 
been invited to present their 
arguments. 

Federation memhers con¬ 
trol 85 percent of the country’s 
retail turnover, but constitute 
only about 65 per cent of the 
country’s outlets. 

While the federation has 
claimed that a majority op¬ 
pose Saturday trading, it has a 
strong minority favouring 
either liberalisation of the law 
or abandoning trading hours 
restrictions. 

Woolwortlis, a member of 
the recently merged L D 
Na tli a ns-Wool worths-McKen¬ 
zies group, strongly favours 
Saturday trudingnnd has done 
so for years. 

Woolworths managing di¬ 
rector Kevin Treacy said his 
company wanted to trade on 
Saturdays to oiler the public 
the service they wanted. But 
his company was unwilling to 
trade illegally. 

Treacy said he would 
favour freedom to trade Sa¬ 
turdays provided the em¬ 
ployees were guaranteed a 
: five-day 40 hour week with an 
extra day optional. 

Treacy said he was disap- 

K anted with the operation of 
E Shop Trading Hours 
Commission, which had 
turned down all regional ap¬ 
plications for Saturday shop- 

, ‘There is no real way to 
. measure public demand for 
i Saturday shopping without 
{•■ trying it, and no wav to do this 
!; without breaking the law”, 
i Treacy said. 


nr T h ® 100 page Computer Book, is the one and 
annual survey and census of the New -Zealand dafU HJL 
cessing industry. A section of in-depth feature 
covers topics like the small computer market and &<!’!•? 

merit pohems towards computing and the emP^ 11 ? lu Farmers Trading Company 
situation m the data processing Industry. ' • U^-lT, ?l cf executi ve Tass William- 

The Computer Book also Includes a comprabtf*" 

® f beware and software 'suppll«M 
computer bureaux in New Zealand.and an UP*W 
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son opposes Saturday trading 
although two Farmers’ outlets 
open on Saturdays. 

we don’t think it is in the 
community interest. We’ve 
. n „ opposed to it from the 
sta ri , Williamson said. 

‘No one wants to have here 
what they have in the United 


Stales where customers stand 
in queues with no one to serve 
them 

“We now have a market 
with enough shops to serve the 
public in the hours they are 
open. Saturday morning 
opening won’t get us any more 
01 the expendable income. 

"When one shop opens, 
they all have to open. We can’t 
have a disorderly market¬ 
place. 

“Wc have a marketplace 
designed for 3 million people 
and a 40-hour week. 

'Tin a product of the De¬ 
pression. The 40-hour week 
was something to be achieved. 
The quality of life is more 
important than sheer greed. 
That’s a personal view and not 
a company view," Williamson 
said. 

Labour's Bill Rowling 
echoed Williamson’s thoughts 
in strong opposition to Satur¬ 
day trading. 

The 40-nour week, Satur- 
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Johnsonvllle Mall... better use of capital Investment If open on Saturdays? 


day sport, family activity, and 
New Zealand's traditional 


leisurely lifestyle would be 

a arefised by Saturday 
ing, Rowling maintained. 
But Rowling added a 
proviso to this argument in his 
colum in Truth saying that, 
while “open slather 1 ' weekend 
shopping is out,“ there is a 
dear need for retailers, em¬ 
ployers and the work force to 


recognise the effects of 
changes in the workforce." 

Rowling was referring to 
the increased number of 
working mothers in the 
workforce. His answer was for 
employers to provide them 
with shopping time. 

Retailers spoken to by NBR 
rejected the Rowling sugges¬ 
tion. saying more time ofTwas 
no way to improve produc¬ 
tivity. 

Rowling’s comments were 
not well received by (lie rebel 
retailers. 

The co-ordinator of the In¬ 
ner City Progressive Retailers 
Association, Mike Dow, said 


his organisation was working 
on a rebutal to the Labour 
Parly’s policy on Saiurday 
trading. 

The National Party appears 
to be steering well clear of the 
issue - at least until public 
opinion crystalises. 

National took a hiding on 
the issue Vh years ago, when 
the new shop trading law was 
being discussed. It then ap¬ 
peared to some National MPs 
that support for free enterprise 
principles would be forth¬ 
coming from the business 
community. 

But when the going got 
tough, the 50 -callea free-en¬ 


terprise rs in the business 
world generally preferred to 
quibble among themselves 
about who would get this and 
that advantage from various 
forms of state interference, 
ratherthanargue the principle 
or minimum state interference 
in the marketplace. 

In the end the Government 
politicians were left high and 
dry — up against the unions 
and the Opposition, which 
might explain (heir present 


rectitude. 

Former Palmerston North 
MP John Lithgow was not so 
reticent last week. He told 
NBR he was influenced at the 
lime of the debate by the trade 
union lobby. Now, ne said, he 
was 100 per cent in favour of 
Saiurday trading. 

“1 think a person should be 
able to open his shop any 40 
hours of the week he wants 
preserving the 40 hour work 
week," he said. 


Market forces v regulation 


SOME Retailers’ Federation members see Sa¬ 
turday trading as a potential cause eelebre for 
free enterprise. Market forces, and not 
Government intervention, would he the hcsl 
and cheapest test of whether the public wants 
Saturday shopping or not, they claim. 

Other retailers, having won permission to 


would push many small retailers to the wall. 
Others say if competition forces some to the wall 
the marketplace will he the healthier for their 
leaving it. 

Still other retailers oppose Saturday trading 
on grounds similar to union arguments - that it 
some shops were allowed to open, all sho 


tpen, all shops 

open Saturdays for themselves, oppose others would have to follow suit and this eventually 
seeking Saturday opening rights so they might would lead to Saturday operations for service 

“ 1 ." deli' 


Another argument Soltis that, as the pool of 
expendable consumer dollars remains constant, 
Saturday trading would just increase overheads 
wilhouthoosting turnover. 

Opposed to this is (he claim that Saturday 
shopping cun lure more of those expendable 
dollars out of the pub and TAB and into retail 
shops. 

Advocates of this position sec Saturday as a 
time when the family cm shop together with the 
lime necessary to make those considered pur¬ 
chases, to prnmnmidc, see and be seen in the 
community market, and maybe make an im¬ 
pulse buy. 

One school of thought holds that the in¬ 
creased competition through Saturday trading 


livery drivers, cleaners. 


industries such as 
banks and so on. 

Then there is the argument that Saturday 
shopping as an island of freedom in an over- 
rcgulatcd economy is not on. Retailing is 
inler-rclalcd with manufacturing, and imporl- 

ing. 

Freedom for the shopkeepers to succeed or 
fail without the protective devises imposed by 


the slate must he accompanied hy freedom from 
import licencing, und so on, if the retailer is to be 
thrust into a climate of open competition. 

Most protagonists agree that the Saturday 
trading issue is as politically sensitive as it is 
important as a showpiece issue - an ideological 
issue with economic ramifications far more vi¬ 
sible to the public than most such issues are. 



COMPANY SHARE 
REGISTER SYSTEM 


Williams & Kettle Ltd offer their confidential 
Computer Bureau Services to run your Share 
Register, or if you already have use of a 
computer, the system is available for purchase 
or rent. Ali programs are In ANSI COBOL. 
Minimum memory Is 32K bytes. The system 
utilises disk and one magnetic tape: however, 
the tape file could easily be converted to disk If 
a tape drive was not available. 

This proven Share Register System Is 
designed specifically for companies with 
medium share trading and continuously 
updates individual shareholder records. 
Selective reports can be produced to provide a 
varied range of Information. The system 
records essential data re Probate, Trustees, 
etc., and prints Dividend Warrants and Share 
Certificates If required. 

For further information about the many 
options available, and a practical 
demonstration, write to: 

Mr D. C. Smith 
Computer Services Manager 
Williams & Kettle Ltd 
PO Box 344 
Napier 

or telephone: 

Business 58-399 Private 439-997 
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Equipment 

■Small Computar Systems — LSI-11 based systems • Compuoolour 11 
personal computer • Teleray VDU's • DEC Terminals — Printers and VDU's * 
Tl 700 and 800 series printers. Bar Code Readara/Prlnters * Magnetic Tape 
SystemB ■ Word Processor Character Printers • Acoustic Coupled Modems 
Colour Graphics Systems • Digitizing Systems • Floppy Disk Systems 


CO* 


Service 

• Equipment delivered with 90 day warranty 

■ Installation service available 

• All staff members have an engineering background 

• Maintenance conirsot agreements are undertaken 

■ Service available In Auckland — Wellington — Christchurch 


Photograph ehowe a Data Systems Deslgrt dual floppy disk system coupled 
to a DEC* VT100 display terminal. 


AQ£ sell and service computer and related peripheral equipment. The wide 
range of peripherals cen ba used with moat computer ayatema — call ua for 
a demonstration. 


'Trade Mark ol OlglUl Equip mini Corporation 


Anderson Digital Electronics (N.Z.) Ltd. 


AUCKLAND: PH: 876-670, P.O. Box 15-20-1 New Lynn. WELLINGTON: Ph. 644-585, P.O. Box 43-119. Walnuiqmata. 
CHRISTCHURCH- Ph: 796-210, P.O. Box 25-104, Christchurch, . i; -T . 

ALSO: P.O. Box 822 Ml Wavorloy, Vic., Australia 3149. Ph: (03) 543-2077 • ' a.D.E; H 20 






















